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*.* TO OUR READERS.—The “Srxcrator” is now published 
on Friday afternoon, and is on sale at all Messrs. Smith and Son's 
London Bookstalls and all London Newsagents. All country readers 
can now obtain the paper on Saturday morning, and should instruct 
their Bookstall or Newsagent accordingly. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee ee 


HAT will in all probability prove the greatest, though 
\ not necessarily the most decisive, battle of the 
greatest war the world has seen is proceeding in Poland. 
Speaking generally, the Germans are attempting by move- 
ments from the north, the west, and the south to en- 
circle not merely Warsaw, for that is only a minor issue, 
but the Russian field armies. The east, however, remains 
open for a Russian retreat, and there is no reason to believe 
that the Grand Duke will delay too long to be able to escape, 
even if—rather a large proviso—the Germans are really in a 
position to try to close the jaws of the nutcrackers. To put the 
matter briefly, one of three things may happen. The Grand 
Duke may be able to force ene of the jaws back, and so 
prevent them closing, or even to break the hinge. He may 
be able to slip out before the jaws close. Finally, it_is of 
course conceivable, though in our opinion extremely unlikely, 
that he may actually be encircled und his armies be destroyed. 
We have dealt with the situation elsewhere, and will only 
say here that we see no reason to think that the Grand 
Duke will fail to escape and keep the Russian field armies 
intact. If he does so escape, Russia will have done a magnifi- 
cent service. There is neither here nor in any of the Allied 
countries the slightest tendency to criticize Russia’s military 
actions. She has the most heartfelt sympathy of us all, and 
the warmest applause for the splendid fight she is making. 


From Flanders there is not much news, but such as there is 
is good. Neither in the case of the Belgian, British, nor the 
French is there any indication of German mastery, but ratber 
the reverse. The most that the Germans can truthfully allege 
is that they are holding their line. But they are also wasting. 
In this context we may note that the situation as regards 
munitions is steadily improving. By the time the Germans 
have finished with the Grand Duke, or the Grand Duke has 
finished with them, they will find us quite ready for them in 
the matter of shot and shell. We repeat once more, we are 
going to catch the train. From the Dardanelles there is no 
news of importance. Such movement as there is—but it is 
not much—is, however, all on our side. All reports from 
Constantinople show that the Turks are weary, ill-supplied, 
and apparently also on the verge of an epidemic. 


On the Isonzo the Italians are engaged in their first great 
battle, a battle which has already lasted some four days, and 
which may very well lust another four, since four hundred 
thousand men are said to be engaged on each side. The 


battle, though on a very wide front, turns on the capture of 
Gorizia, and all the omens point to the town being before long 
in the possession of the Italians. If they succeed in taking 
and holding it, the road to Trieste should be open to them. 
The manner in which the Italians have been fighting deserves 
the highest praise. After this war no one will dare to speak 
of the Italians as not possessing a “ serious” Army—to quote 
the German sneer. 


A Reuter telegram in Thursday's papers, no doubt 
authentic, states that the American Note in answer to the 
German will be despatched on Friday. It will “inform 
Germany that any further loss of American lives through 
German submarines, in contravention of the principles of 
international law, will be regarded as an unfriendly act. The 
United States assumes that Germany has admitted the 
principle that passengers must be removed to a place of 
safety before unresisting merchantmen are destroyed.” 
Germany is further told that it is incumbent on her to make 
submarine practice conform to the principles of international 
law. (As we have often said, if there is a conflict between 
the submarine and international law, the submarine, in the 
American view, must give way.) 


The Reuter telegram adds that it is understood that 
the phrase “unfriendly act” is used by the United States 
“with full realization of its meaning” in diplomatic inter- 
course. The Note insists upon reparation for the loss of 
American lives in the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania,’ and rejects 
the German proposal to give immunity to American vessels 
when not carrying contraband. The Note is exactly what we 
expected it would be. President Wilson is not going to play 
Dogberry, and when the Germans will not stand at his 
summons, take no note of them. The new Note is the logical 
outcome of the original ‘ Lusitania’ Note. President Wilson's 
premisses may be criticized, but the conclusions be draws from 
them are in no way inconsistent with the honour and dignity 
of the United States. 


A good many people here and in America are asking how 
will President Wilson meet the “unfriendly act” from 
Germany if it takes place, in view of the want of military 
power of the United States. Those who talk thus forget what 
a tremendous engine the United States has in a formal 
declaration of war or in a non-intercourse Act, even if not 
followed up by belligerent action. Suppose President Wilson 
were to cali Congress together and in effect propose to them 
that America should outlaw Germany on account of ber dis- 
regard of the essential principles of international law, as 
exemplified in her submarine policy. If Germany were thus 
placed under the ban of the United States and described as 
“an outlaw ” in a preamble to an Act of Congress, the moral 
effect would be tremendous even if America never fired a shot. 
The Kaiser, Admiral von Tirpitz, and the Chancellor would no 
doubt profess to be quite indifferent to America’s action, and 
would talk about “scraps of paper,” but for all that they 
would very soon feel the weight of America’s condemnation, 
physically as well as morally. 


The United States Government have received from Germany 
an admission that the American vessel ‘ Nebraskan’ was sunk 
by a German submarine. The German Government, in 
apologizing and promising reparation, explain that no attack 
on the American flag was intended, and that the affair was an 
unfortunate accident. The German apology does not, of 
course, in any way modify the strength of the American case 
against German submarine warfare. Rather it increases it. 
For it is obvious that if Germany continues to act on sus- 
picion, as she certainly must in the particular kind of 








warfare she conducts at sea, she is sure to kill many neutrals. 
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The only way to avoid killing neatrals is to act on the 
American demand that every ship challenged should be visited 
and the passengers be placed in safety before the vessel is sunk. 
The German plea is like that of the suspicious Irishman who, 
sticking a knife into the back of the hand of his opponent at 
the card-table, exclaimed : “I beg your pardon, Sir, if the ace 
of clubs isn’t uoder your hand.” 


The United States has sent a Note to the British Govern- 
ment which is described as a legal caveat on behalf of those 
Americans whose cases are about to be tried by British Prize 
Courts. The United States Government announce that they 
“will insist upon their rights under the principles and rules of 
International Law, as hitherto established, governing neutral trade 
im time of war without limitation or impairment by Orders in 
Council or other municipal legislation by the British Government, 
and will not recognize the validity of Prize Court ings 
taken under restraints imposed by British municipal law in 
| oon of the rights of American citizens under International 

Ww. 


The Washington correspondent of the Times says that the 
chief American objections to our methods are that our 
blockade is not effective and that cotton is not contraband. 
He advises that cotton should be declared contraband, and 
indicates an American precedent, for cotton was withheld 
from China by the United States as a warlike material after 
the Boxer rebellion. The United States will shortly send 
another Note to Britain protesting against the blockade of 
Scandinavian coasts. 


The Cunard liner ‘ Ordufia,’ on arrival at New York last 
Saturday, reported that she had been attacked by a German 
submarine thirty-seven miles off Queenstown. She carried 
two hundred and twenty-seven passengers, including eighty 
women and forty children. The submarine attacked her from 
behind the shelter of an American schooner without warning. 
The torpedo missed the ‘Ordufia’ by only ten feet. The 
submarine then opened fire with guns. Shells fell close to 
the liner, but the submarine was gradually left behind. The 
passengers meanwhile, most of whom had been asleep—it was 
six o'clock in the morning—had been brought on deck and 
ordered to put on lifebelta. This outrage is, if possible, 
worse than the sinking of the ‘Lusitania.’ The ‘ Orduia,’ 
being outward bound, carried no supplies for Britain. The 
frightfulness was without alloy or shadow of excuse. It 
proves how little attention Grand Admiral von Tirpitz pays 
to the German Foreign Office. The effect of the affair was 
doubtless to stiffen still further President Wilson's latest 
Note to Germany. 


On Monday the Greek Parliament was adjourned for a 
month by Royal Decree. The King has left Athens for his 
convalescence. M. Venezelos at a meeting of his supporters 
declared that the Government were ignoring the sovereignty 
of public opinion, and prolonging their life by hiding behind 
the prerogatives of the Crown. It was a delusion to suppose, 
however, that he or his supporters would embarrass the King. 
When the King recovered he would undoubtedly end the 
present abnormal situation. M. Zographos, the Foreign 
Minister, who apparently disapproved of the action of the 
Government, has resigned. At another meeting of the Liberal 
Party M. Venezelos said that the ill-treatment of Greeks by 
Turkey could not much longer be met by diplomatic protests. 


On Wednesday week Sir Robert Borden, the Prime 
Minister of Canada, was iavited by Mr. Asquith to sit with the 
Cabinet. The Prime Minister always has the power to invite 
any one to join in the consultations of the Cabinet—such 
persons need not necessarily, as is often supposed, be Privy 
Councillors—but in practice outsiders have been asked in 
only for their advice on special points. The invitation to Sir 
Robert Borden was a more deliberate act of much wider 
significance. We are extremely glad to record it. All 
sensible people are agreed that the Dominions have the right 
to be consulted on Imperial policy, and it js certain that 
important results will flow in due course from the historic 
precedent of Wednesday week. 


The Central Control Board of the liquor traffic have made 
their first Order, applying drastic regulations to the Newhaven 
district. The other scheduled areas will no doubt be dealt 
with on similar lines. The hours during which liquor may be 
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Sundays. There are special restrictions on spirits, and treat. 
ing and credit are prohibited. Any person violating the Order 
is liable to six months’ hard labour and a fine of £100, In 
Scotland two large scheduled areas have been defined. T), 
area round Glasgow, which is much larger than had bene 
expected, includes the counties of Lanark, Renfrew, Dum. 
barton, Ayr, and Stirling. The area of which Edinburgh js 
the centre includes the three Lothians, Haddington, Edin. 
burgh, Linlithgow, and the counties of Fife, Clackmannay 
and Kinross. If, as is expected, another area is scheduled, 
very soon practically the whole of industrial Scotland, as the 
Political Correspondent of the Times points out, will be under 
control. In England and Wales ten areas have already been 
scheduled (including the Newhaven area), and more are to 
come. This ia well, but we should have much preferred a 
single bite at the cherry—prohibition everywhere for the war. 
Public and private thrift would have suddenly become a fay 
simpler business. 


We have received a valuable letter from a correspondent in 
the milling trade in regard to our article proposing that there 
should be a Grand Victualler to the Nation. That letter we do 
not think it advisable to publish at present, but it amply sup- 
ports our plea. Though we do not fancy that there is any cause 
for immediate anxiety, we are bound to say that we are not 
satisfied that enough has been done to make our position 
absolutely secure, or that there is any one person of Cabinet 
rank responsible for seeing that this country shall never be 
short of food supplies. In our opinion, and we believe in the 
opinion of all who know the facts, there ought always to he 
in this country at least six months’ supply of corn—an 
emergency reservoir which should never be drawn upon 
except in a supreme crisis. For reasons connected with the 
keeping of corn, it might be advisable to let a certain amount 
of corn flow in and out of the reservoir in ways arranged with 
the trade, and so as not to upset the market. 


It should be fully understood, however, that the Govern- 
ment were not going to trade in corn, and that any buying or 
selling that they might do when they had laid in their six 
months’ stock would be merely for the purpose of keeping 
their supplies from deteriorating. In order to create this 
national reserve cupboard the Government, in our opinion, 
should make purchases of corn in areas from whence corn is 
not drawn to this country by the natural operation of supply 
and demand—i.e., corn out of the reach of the ordinary trader. 
By doing so they might have to pay a rather higher price, but 
they would, while creating their corn reservoir, not interfere 
with private enterprise, which must always be our mainstay. 
We have one more word to say. It is not enough that at the 
moment there is plenty of corn in the country. We have got 
to look ahead and envisage what would happen if for any 
reason there were an unexpected failure to deliver corn which 
is now actually under contract to come to this country in 
several months’ time. We want to be in a position to say that 
such failure would not mean a national crisis. Unless we are 
mistaken, there is not at the present moment anybody whose 
business it is to see that we have a reservior and that it is 
always kept up to the safety mark. There are no doubta 
good many excellent people working, and working well, at 
portions of the problem, but that is not enough. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Asquith made 
a statement in regard to the finance of the war. The total 
amount of money voted since last August was £1,012,000,000. 
The daily expenditure, he went on to point out, now some- 
what exceeded three millions. In dealing with the tendencies 
at work on future expenditure, the Prime Minister made « 
statement of no small importance. “One fact in particular 
had to be always borne in mind, and that was that the item 
of advances to allies may grow with the adhesion to our cause 
of States which did not take part in the war im its earlier 
stages.” 


We do not desire to exaggerate the meaning of these 
words, but they were certainly not made less significant 
by a remark in a later part of the speech, The House, 
said the Prime Minister, would observe that in the note 
appended to the present Supplementary Vote wider language 
was used than on the previous occasion, or at least that 
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the money granted by the Vote may be expended in advances 
by way of loans or grants for purposes connected with the 
war.” Before, grants could only be made to H.M. Dominions 
or Protectorates and to allied Powers. ‘“ We purposely,” 
added the Prime Minister, “leave out that limitation on the 
present oceasion. . . . I am sure that the House will not 
ask me to go into details.” It was desirable in existing 
circumstances to have wider powers. We feel we should not 
be respecting Mr. Asquith’s evident wishes if we made any 
comment upon this part of his speech, except to say that it 
was satisfactory. After Mr. Asquith had once more insisted 
upon the undesirability of going into further detail, he 
turned to the question of the adjournment of the House, 
and announced that it would not be called together again 
till the middle of September. 


In the reply in which he wound up the debate the Prime 
Minister made a statement in regard to the transmission of 
cotton from the United States to Europe for destinations in 
many cases hostile to ourselves:— 

“T can assure the House,” he declared, “that the matter is one 
at this moment which we are most carefully considering. Iam 
not myself satisfied with the existing state of affairs. I believe 
that a great deal of this material, which is a necessary ingredient 
in the manufacture of some kinds of ammunition, reaches the 
enemy which ought not to reach the enemy. On the other hand, 
we must be very careful in the exercise of our belligerent rights 
not unduly to infringe the trade interests and the legitimate sus- 
ceptibilities of neutral Powers, with whom we are on terms of 
perfect amity, and do not desire to provoke anything in the nature 
of unnecessary or gratuitous quarrels.” 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Ribblesdale 
initiated an interesting debate on the Government and public 
expenditure, in the course of which he reminded the House of 
the grave warning given by Lord Cromer in 1908 when he 
said, on the second reading of the Old-Age Pensions Bill: 
“The main duty of the Government is to make provision for 
the European conflict which will be forced upon us before 
many years have elapsed.” Lord Ribblesdale ended by 
expressing a wish common to the whole nation that we could 
get out of this time of conflict and return to a time of 
commerce. “ Were an inhabitant of Mars or Saturn to visit 
Europe now would he not say, viewing the waste of treasure 
and life: ‘Send for a mad doctor’?” That of course is per- 
fectly true. The madness, however, does not apply to the 
Allies, unless it is mad to resist a criminal lunatic. The only 
madness of which the Allies have been guilty, and it was 
perhaps more imbecility than madness, was to refuse to take 
proper precautions against the outbreak of the said criminal 
lunatic, though they were warned again and again to do so. If 
France, Russia, and Britain had taken the precautions they 
should have taken, they would have had far less difficulty in 
putting the madman under restraint than they have now. 


After Lord Lansdowne had made a very sympathetic 
reply to Lord Ribblesdale, and had given the names of the 
Committee who would inquire into expenditure, he announced 
that, though the Admiralty and the War Office were not to 
come within the scope of inquiry, they intended to avail them- 
selves of every opportunity to keep within the strictest bounds 
the immense expenditure passing through their hands. Lord 
Kitchener was going into these matters himself with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and had appointed a Depart- 
mental Committee at the War Office to deal with the whole 
subject. Lord Cromer in a very notable speech compared 
the public attitude towards expenditure to that of a gambler 
who had lost all sense of the true value of money. Thrift was 
by no means a British national characteristic, and no class of 
the community was as thrifty as the corresponding class in 
Continental countries. If anything was to be done in the 
way of public economy, an example must be set by Parliament 
itself, and especially by the House of Commons. The strangest 
illusion that had ever possessed the public mind was that 
what was called a popular assembly was an efficient guardian 
of the public purse. 


Excellent was Lord Cromer’s dissertation on the theme 
that efficiency and economy go together, and not efficiency 
and profusion :— 

“He did not mean to say that any economy should be effected 
which would impair the capacity of this country to continue the 
war vigorously. In fact, the only real chance of a rehabilitation 


of the finances of this country and of the rest of the world lay in 
continuing the war to the bitter end, in crushing ‘ Kaiserism.’” 
Lord Cromer ended his speech by declaring that if all he 
heard were true, the waste both at the Admiralty and the 
War Office had been perfectly appalling. With regard to 
revenue, although a Free Trader, he was strongly of opinion 
that the time had come when indirect taxation ought to be 
imposed, and the least objectionable form of indirect taxation 
would be a low duty on all imports, whether manufactured or 
unmanufactured, raw material or food. 


In this matter we are in entire agreement with Lord Cromer. 
We cannot get on without recourse to indirect taxation. But 
if we are to have indirect taxation, it will be much safer and 
much more profitable to have a sort of national octroi than a 
tariff which attempts to discriminate, and so to dictate what 
kinds of manufacture should be carried on here and what 
abroad. A 5 per cent. ad valorem port duty on everything 
that entered the United Kingdom, whether it were corn or 
petrol, beef or diamonds, would be a really productive tar. 
If, however, any attempt to make the tax protective were 
insisted upon, its power to produce revenue must be seriously 
impaired, if not destroyed. Tariff for revenue and tariff to 
keep out foreign goods are wholly incompatible. No power 
on earth can ever make them work together. 


On Friday week an important meeting was held in the 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall to urge on the nation the need for 
public and private economy. In a resolution in this sense, 
which was carried unanimously, it was also demanded that 
new taxation should be forthwith imposed upon all classes in 
order that after the war the nation may enter on the period 
of restoration with its financial power as little as possible 
impaired. A deputation was appointed to convey the reso- 
lution, as representing the opinion of the City, to the Prime 
Minister. Lord St. Aldwyn said we might justly plume our- 
selves on the result of the last War Loan, but the situation 
was nevertheless very grave. Another loan would probably 
be necessary, and it could be raised only if the country sub- 
mitted to the most rigid and unsparing exercise of economy. 
He wished the present opinion in favour of economy had 
existed from the beginning of the war. There had been 
gross waste. Even war expenditure, which was necessarily 
wasteful in an economic sense, had been absurdly extravagant 
in many respects. If the Government had curtailed civil 
expenditure twelve months ago, millions of pounds would 
have been saved. Mr. Harold Cox then delivered an intensely 
interesting address, which forms the subject of an article in 
the Edinburgh reviewed by us elsewhere, in which he said it 
was unsafe to assume that we should end the war without 
borrowing £2,000,000,000. 


Last Saturday tens of thousand of women paraded through 
the streets of London to express their readiness to serve the 
nation. The procession included a pageant of the Allies, the 
most remarkable figure in which was perhaps the lady who 
represented Belgium. A mourning figure, with a flowing veil 
of purple and carrying a tattered flag, she marched bare- 
footed. A deputation was received by Mr. Lloyd George, who, 
after indicating the ordinary prejudices of employers and 
working men against women’s work, said that their work on 
munitions would end with the war. Meanwhile women whose 
services were accepted would be paid at the same rate as men 
for piecework, and for time work a minimum would be fixed. 


The South Wales coal strike came to anend on Wednesday. 
By an almost unanimous vote the conference of miners 
accepted the large concessions offered by the Government 
and pledged the men to resume work at once. We have 
dealt with the problems of the coal industry elsewhere, and will 
only say here on the subject of the etrike that Mr. Lloyd 
George, who visited Cardiff in company with Mr. Runciman 
and Mr. Henderson, no doubt exercised a considerable personal 
influence on the miners. Mr. Lloyd George in his final speech 
urged his hearers to forget past strife. “ Now that the quarrel 
had ended, let them bury the past in the deepest pit in South 
Wales and strive to make up lost time for the sake of France 
and for the sake of the Navy.” We mean to take Mr. Lloyd 
George's hint. The less said about the incident the better. 











Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—>—— 


THE STRUGGLE IN THE EAST. 


A® we write on Thursday the vast combat between the 

Slav and the Teuton in the eastern theatre of war 
is still undecided, and probably will remain undecided for 
many days. In the case of operations so huge things 
move far less rapidly than the imaginations of newspaper 
writers and readers. The battle, or rather series of big 
battles, which is going on to the north, south, and east of 
Warsaw constitutes, both as regards numbers and extent 
of ground, the greatest military operation that the world has 
ever seen. Yet there is very little likelihood of the struggle 
proving decisive. - Ifthe Germans win, it will certainly not 
be so; and though a German failure would be fraught 
with terrible consequences for the Central Powers, owing 
to the losses of men which could not be replaced, it would 
be far too much to say that even in that case the 
result would be decisive, though it might fairly be 
described as the beginning of the end. @ are Viewing 
the second act of the drama. There is bound to be 
a third, or even a fourth, act whichever way the second 
act goes. 

The daily papers have already described the battle-fronts 
in so much detail and with such a profusion of maps and 
diagrams that we feel it would be a work of supererogation 
to go over the ground again and attempt to explain the 
strategic or tactical situation. Instead, we shall ask our 
readers to remember one or two essential things connected 
with the battle, and to keep them in mind during the next 
few days. The first thing to remember is that this is no mere 
struggle for Warsaw, but something far greater and wider. 
Warsaw isa mere pawn in the game, and, except for the 
misery which may be caused to the unfortunate inhabitants 
of the Polish capital, it matters comparatively little whether 
Warsaw is retained or evacuated, or, again, whether the 
Russian armies once more give ground on a large scale. 
What does matter is whether any one of the three 
great Russian field armies is broken up and destroyed. 
That would be an event infinitely more serious than 
the capture of Warsaw. As long as the Russian 
field armies remain intact and merely retire before 
the Germans, the Kaiser’s troops will have accom- 
plished little or nothing. The Kaiser’s essential task 
1s to destroy the Russian fighting force, not to invade or 
conquer Poland, or even half a dozen provinces of Russia. 
As ~~ as the Russian armies are in being, vain will be 
the boasts of German successes. 

The next thing to remember is the lesson of the Pyrrhic 
victory. Triumphs may be bought too dear. But perhaps a 
better analogy than even the action which caused Pyrrhus’s 
gloomy reflection that another victory over his enemies 
would undo him is the battle of Borodino. Napoleon won 
the battle and drove the Russians in front of him, but 
ata cost so terrible that the Grand Army never wholly 
recovered from its success. It may well be that the 
phalanx which, we read, Mackensen has reconstituted in 
the south, even though it does its appointed work, will buy 
victory at a cost which will ruin the armies of German 
and Austria—for note here that, huge as are the combin 
forces of the Central Powers, they are nevertheless limited in 
numbers. There are now no more men where they came 
from. A greater effort in Russia, in Britain, in Italy, or even 
in France could, if needs must, produce another five million 
men. No such possibilities exist for Germany and Austria. 
Another thing to remember is that there are two views of 
what the newspapers call “the German nutcrackers,” or 
“the vulnerability of the Warsaw salient,” or, to put it in 
another way, “the envelopment of the Russian armies.” 
What the Germans call envelopment the Russians very 
properly call “fighting on interior lines.” But as every 
student of war knows, he who fights on interior lines, 
especially if the circle is a vast one, has many great advan- 
tages. While he delays the encirclement on one or possibly 
two fronts—delays, that istosay, theclosing of one jawof the 
nutcrackers—he can throw almost his whole weight against 
a selected part of the enemy’s army, overthrow it by force 
of numbers, and then turn his army back to encounter 
another section of the enemy. Interior lines mean taking 
the enemy in detail. In other words, the fighter on interior 
limes takes advantage of the fact that it is quicker to get 








ia 
across the inside of a circle than to move round the 
circumference. Napoleon’s favourite device was to act on 
interior lines, and it may prove to be the device of the Grand 
Duke. The Petrograd correspondent of the Morning Post 
telegraphing to Thursday’s issue of that paper, puts tho 
Grand Duke’s plan from this point of view with great 
clearness. The Grand Duke, he tells us, is holding off the 
southern attack until he has dealt with the northern, 
Commanding the inner lines and with plenty of railway 
communication, the Russians are in a position to throw the 
greater part of their fighting strength upon either of the 
German attacking forces. The Grand Duke, the corre. 
spondent of the Morning Post thinks, has decided to deal 
with the northern attack first, but, as he points out, the 
opposite may equally well turn out to be the case. The 
Germans may be held by the great fortress of Nowo. 
georgievsk, which is at the junction of the Bug and the 
Vistula, and also on the Narew front, while the maiy 
Russian counter-stroke is delivered in the south. As he 
remarks, the German and Austrian forces are noticeably 
scattered, and if the Russian armies possess the mobility 
which we trust and believe they have, the Grand Duke 
may be in a peculiarly favourable position for making use 
of the Napoleonic strategy. 

Here it may be as well to point out that the bigger tho 
field in which encirclement is tried the greater its dangers. 
Encirclement is far easier to accomplish on a small scale 
than ona large, for the very obvious reason that it requires 
well-timed operations and a minute control of ail the 
factors, and such control is infinitely more difficult to 
exercise over seven or eight hundred miles than over thirty 
or forty. There is yet another fact to be remembered 
in regard to the encirclement or nutcracker policy. If 
while the nutcrackers are closing the army sought to 
be crushed just slips out in time (“manceuvres in depth” 
is, we believe, the term of art), the armies that have 
failed to crush the nut may be in a very perilous 

sition. Let any one take a piece of paper and 

raw a nearly completed circle which represents the nut- 
crackers that have closed on nothing, and then draw a line 
outside to represent the army that has just escaped. It 
will be seen that if that army is undefeated and at once 
takes the offensive it can attack in the rear the armies 
that have failed in their encircling manceuvre. No doubt 
they can face about, but even if they do they are in danger 
of being outnumbered at the spot where they closed. 
Reinforcements from the rest of the circle are bound to 
come up slowly. In fact, when an army slips through in 
the way we have described, the jaws which have failed to 
catch and crack it have to be rearranged on an entirely 
new battle-front—a most difficult, nay, perilous, operation 
to conduct in the face of an undivided enemy. LEncircle- 
ment is not all cakes and ale. 

Remember, lastly, that even if the Germans take 
Warsaw and practically the whole of the Polish salient, 
and are not too badly punished by the Russian armies 
during the operation, they will have to begin the painful 
and dangerous task of invading Russia. No doubt in 
theory this is not a necessity. The Germans could go 
into winter quarters in Poland and stave off Russian 
attacks. That, however, we venture to say—though the 
proof would take too long to give on the present occasion 
—will turn out an impossible task. Germany will have to 
go forward into Russia as long as the Russian armies are in 
being. 
Ie will be seen that we always come back to 
this point. What matters is to keep the Russian 
armies in being. As long as they are in being the Germans 
cannot disengage themselves from their enemy. It is 
only through their destruction that the Germans can 
accomplish anything worth accomplishing. Let us look 
at the problem in the light of past history. We 
may point out that Charles XII., though he so often 
beat the Russians, never destroyed their armies; the 
same thing can be said with even greater emphasis of 
Napoleon; in the Crimea we and the French, though 
we had a local success, failed in the same way; and 
the Japanese, in spite of their series of overwhelming 
victories in the field, never destroyed the Russian 
Army. At the end of the Manchurian campaign 1{s 
continued existence obliged the victorious Japanese to 
conclude a peace in which the net losses of the victors and 
the vanquished were pretty well equalized. It is of course 
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WOMEN AND THE WAR. 
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issuo with a more acute appreciation of its meaning. As 

their sensitiveness is deeper, so is their need for deter- 

mination greater. But nowhere can one see failure. We 

must quote, as a model of the sentiments of a woman who 

has “thought it all out ” and showed no sign of shrinking, 

a letter from a wife to her husband which the Morning 

Post published on Wednesday, aptly heading it “ Any 

Wife to Any Husband.” It seems that the husband is a 

Territorial officer who offered himself for foreign service, 

and perhaps (if we may read between the lines) gave up 

some billet where he had a prospect of advancement on 

easy terms at home in order to take his chance in the 

trenches :— 

_ “I am very glad you have signed the general service form 

indeed. I take it like this. No sacrifice is too great. If every 

one went on that principle, the war would soon be loriously won. 

No one should consider themselves. If you copent to the appeals 

of those in authority, you can’t do more. You have done your 

best, and you can safely leave the rest. I’m sure you are as dear 

as any one else’s husband; but I don’t always fuss about it. If 

God sends you out, He will look after you; and if He takes you, 

He will look after us. It’s not your fault, but I realty don’t think 

you are doing much good where you are at present. So, if you 
want your wife’s advice or what she thinks, leave no stone un- 
turned, however boring, to respond and co-operate with those whe 
are ‘running the show,’ and hang advancement, &o. It isn’t 

always the most loyal, brave, patriotic, &c., who come into the 

‘ limelight,’ and I don’t care one spot what anyone else says or 
anything. The men I admire are the ones who do the un-showing 
jobs, the dirty jobs, the dull jobs, the ill-paid jobs, and such-like, 

with a cheerful face and no complaints. They are the truly noble, 

and their reward comes after.” 

This instance of a married man doing—doing with 
his wife’s encouragement—what he might conceivably 
have said should be left to the young bachelors can be 
matched a million times over. It is a splendid reflection 
on the influence of family life that it is the married mea 
who measure and accept their responsibilities with con- 
spicuous readiness. They have learned that a home is a 
thing worth fighting for, and they look beyond their own 
rsonal experience to the wider sweep of those questions 
which the war has raised, and say in their hearts that, if 
they can help to bring it about, no home shall be at the 
mercy of powerful and grandiose brigands in the world of 
the future as decent men mean to haveit. One is almost 
tempted to say that these are the men who alone have an 
indefeasible qualification for a vote; these are the men, 
however poor their homes may be, who have that “stake 
in the country ” of which it used to be fashionable for 
politicians to talk. And while we think of homes can we 
refrain from adding a special note of respect for those 
brave women in the Dominions who have seen their 
husbands depart for the war and alone keep the home 
against their return? Many of the Canadian, Australian, 
and New Zealand soldiers are married. There must be 
women on lonely prairies, remote wheatlands, barren 
sheep-farms, who “run the show” with little help or even 
alone. They pass day after day without companionship. 
News is scant, letters are rare. No watcher in England 
has quite to equal the gallant patience which pulls a 
woman through an experience like that. 

Mr. Lloyd George said last Saturday that fifty thousand 
women were already working at munitions in Britain, but 
that in France there were five to ten times as many at work, 
and that in Germany there were half a million. It is not 
the fault of the women here that there have not been a 
million at work for many months. They would have 
rushed to the workshops as readily as they rushed to do 
hospital work or to give their lives in field hospitals in 
France or Serbia. The Englishwoman wants peace; 
therefore she knows that we must win the basis of 

Whatever the price may be, it must be paid. 
It is useless, as she well knows, to say “ Peace a 
when there is no peace. Very different, happily for 
us, are her sentiments from those of the American 
pacificist mother about whose peace poem, “I didn’t raise 
my son to be a soldier!” we have written i another 
article. The English mother does not tell her son that 
he is absolved from the duty of defending his home. 
She expressly tells him that he must do it. And she 
recognizes that she will raise a wretched family indeed, 
spiritless and virtueless, if the boys are brought up to 
believe that there is nothing good in sacrifice, nothing to 
emulate in her own devotion, no spiritual profit in risking 
all for an ideal. Her variation of the song would certainly 
be—‘I didn’t raise my son to bea shirker!” 
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ARMOUR AND SHIELDS. 


VHE Times this week has had three very interesting 
articles on the question of armour as applied to 
modern warfare. When mobility was the essential need 
of the soldier—that is, when what an army had to dread 
most was being surrounded and destroyed by a nimble 
foe—it was madness to weigh down soldiers with pro- 
tective armour. Now, however, that trench warfare has 
for the time made the soldier an almost stationary 
creature, or at any rate confined his movements to a few 
hundred yards, the uses of armour are rightly being 
looked into very closely. Further, men are beginning to 
realize that with the present high-velocity bullet it is 
not necessary to have armour which cannot be penetrated 
when rigidly fixed and presented full-face to the rifle. It 
is sufficient if it turns aside the missile. Fortunately the 
modern bullet is very easily turned, especially when it 
strikes an object obliquely. A bone, a book, a cigarette- 
case, even a five-franc piece in the pocket, will often 
save a man from death by a bullet. Still oftener will 
these flimsy substitutes for armour save life in the case 
of scraps of shrapnel or pieces of shell which have no 
very great penetrating power. 

The French Army has already adopted the steel cap for 
the trenches, with excellent results. Not only are a great 
many men wounded in the head, but head wounds, owing 
to the germs preserved in hat and hair, are exceedingly 
likely to prove septic, and so dangerous, or even fatal. 
Experiments have also been tried with steel breastplates, 
apparently with good results; and Dr. Hewitt, a naval 
surgeon, advocates a coat of light chain-armour, or even of 
leather, for naval service. The difficulty with such coats or 
breastplates, however, is that they could not be worn per- 
nee , for if they were they would greatly immobilize 
the soldier. Better in this respect would be the device of 
the Italian infantry, who are said to crawl along the 
ground when attacking trenches with a sandbag on their 
backs. This gives almost perfect immunity from shrapnel 
or bursting shell. The bag can be thrown away or 
emptied with the greatest ease when it is not required. 
A similar advantage is in theory to be found in a shield 
for turning bullets. Some African tribes use the shell of 
a tortoise or some such creature to ward off the blows of 
the enemy. A shield of about that size, say eleven inches 
long by eight wide, if grasped strongly in the left hand 
and held in front of a man when running crouched down, 
would protect the vital parts of his body, and give him 
a very great deal of confidence in attack, which, after all, is 
a function, and a very important function, of armour. 
The further advantage of the shield is that itcan be made 
to taper to a point like a small Crusader’s shield, and 
be driven into the earth by a man who wished to throw 
himself down and shelter behind it. It used to be said 
that in South Africa men would for a short rush carry 
a small boulder with them, so that the moment they 
flung themselves on the ground they had shelter. A shield 
of hard steel is a portable boulder. The shield, too, 
if tapered, could be used as a spade or pickaxe when the 
best of all armour, the earth, is available. The difficulty 
about the hand shield is, of course, its weight. The man 
who takes it into action must also carry a weapon of 
offence, and if the weapon of offence is the rifle, he will 
be overburdened. Even if, as happens now when the 
French advance, the rifle is discarded and a dagger taken 
instead, the shield might prove an encumbrance. 

Might not the ideal be found in a moderate-sized spade, 
not a mere entrenvhing tool with a handle only a foot long, 
but a real spade, and a very strong one, with a metal handle, 
say, two feet six incheslong? The outside of thespadeshould 
be slightly convex in order the better to make the bullet 
glance off, and the side edges should be sharpened so that 
it might be used asa hatchet. We venture to say that 
men who charged a trench with a thick spade of this kind 
firmly held up with both hands as a shield, one hand ciose 
up to the blade, would be in a very good position, both for 
defence and offence. When they reached their enemy the 
spade could be used for striking, either as a clubbed rifle 
is used, or else as a battleaxe, straight down like a chopper 
or with a side sweep. No doubt the man expert with the 
bayonet can do great execution therewith. It has often 
been noticed, however, that in moments of excitement 
men use whatever weapon they have in their hands as a 
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club. A cavalry soldier when he sees red tends to ban 
his foe over the head with a cavalry sword instead of 
spiking him, and in riots men are often seen using sticks 
or umbrellas in this fashion, though these civil swords 
would be far more efficacious if employed as rapiers. A 
thrust with a stick or umbrella will give a much more 
formidable blow than the straight strokedown. A hundred 
powerful men wielding spades with cutting edges would be 
terrible antagonists, especially if they had at their side a 
dagger or sword-bayonet. One of the advantages of 
making an assault armed with a cutting spade-shield would 
be that the men thus armed would instantly be able to put 
the position they had carried into a good posture of defence 
—i.e., dig themselves in while they were waiting for their 
second line or reserves to bring them their rifles. 

There may, of course, be many arguments against the 
spade-shield battleaxe which we, as armchair critics, have 
not being able to perceive. We cannot help thinking, 
however, that the matter is one which is worth considera- 
tion. Let our readers imagine themselves to be Germans 
holding a trench only fifty or sixty yards from a British 
trench. Suppose the British charge, when it came, to be 
led by a hundred men rushing forward fast, but with their 
heads anda good part of their bodies covered by spades held 
short so as to protect the face and as much of the body as 
possible. The knowledge that these men could not be 
stopped, or only stopped by very lucky shots, and that 
the moment they were over the parapet they would lay 
about them with so ugly a weapon as the spade, would 
have a very demoralizing effect upon the defenders of 
the trench. Remember that a sharpened spade, besides 
acting as a battleaxe, could give a very unpleasant wound 
if used bayonet fashion, and this power of shoving and 
stabbing with the spade might be increased by letting it 
taper, of course very gradually, to an obtuse angle. The 
weapon, we admit, is a clumsy one, but in a rough-and- 
tumble struggle, and when men are very much excited, 
the roughness and clumsiness may often prove an actual 
advantage. In a scrimmage there is little opportunity 
for delicate work. If, in addition to the spade-shield, the 
attacking soldier had a good steel cap with a brim which, 
when his head was a little bent, would give protection to 
his eyes, he would require a great deal of stopping. 

Unquestionably the problem of armour should be looked 
into without delay. The essential thing in its use, how- 
ever, is to remember that it must be primarily employed 
for attack and not for defence. If armour is used to 
increase the power of the attack, there is little danger of 
its demobilizing the soldier and rendering him unfit for 
his work. If, however, it is regarded chiefly asa safe- 
guard and as increasing the power of defence, it would 
destroy initiative, and put the soldier at the mercy of the 
light-armed man, just as the steel-clad mediaeval warrior 
often found himself at the mercy of the light-armed 
Saracen. Here again is another advantage of the spade- 
shield. It can be thrown aside and the rifle and bayonet 
resumed with the utmost ease. It makes no permanent 
suggestion to tle soldier that the day of mobility is past. 





COAL AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


HE settlement of the coal strike in South Wales will 
undoubtedly produce a general feeling of satisfaction, 
although it must be frankly confessed that the events which 
led up to the settlement were by no means satisfactory. 
Almost everybody seems to have done badly in the matter. 
The employers certainly blundered by showing an uncon- 
ciliatory spirit; the Government blundered by threatening 
pains and penalties which events proved they were unable 
to enforce; and the men blundered by ceasing to work 
instead of accepting the Government’s offer of arbitration. 
Now that it is all over we can only hope that similar trouble 
will not arise again. 

The best excuse that can be offered for what has 
happened is that the subject of coal is an extraordinarily 
difficult one. It creates at the present moment a number 
of separate problems almost all equally difficult to under- 
stand. There is first the old problem of the conflict between 
Capital and Labour, which has just blazed out in South 
Wales, and may at any time blaze out elsewhere. This 
problem is aggravated by the widespread suspicion that 
the employers are making huge profits out of the nation $ 
needs. In the case of certain mines this suspicion 18 
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robably justified. Many shareholders in mining com- 
nies are this year receiving dividends far in excess of 

anything they have previously obtained, and some 

ple, we are glad to learn, are honourably devoting the 
whole of the extra profit thus received to some form of 
ublic service. But though some mines are thus making 
exorbitant profits, there are others which certainly are not, 
or at any rate were not until very recently. There was, 
indeed, in some districts, as the result of the war, a distinct 
falling off in coalowners’ profits; but it so happened that 
the decline in the price of coal, which affected both profits 
and wages, was accompanied by an enormous increase in 
freights for coasting traffic, so that the consumer in London 
was compelled to pay a very large extra price, the whole of 
which went either into the pocket of the middleman or into 
the pocket of the shipowner, while the coalowners got less 
than before. Such a fact as this shows how extremely 
difficult it is to dogmatize on any aspect of the coal problem, 
or to arrive at any general conclusion which is applicable 
to all parts of the kingdom. 
It further shows the futility of such a Bill as that 
which Mr. Runciman has introduced into the House of 

Commons for iimiting coal prices. The purpose of the 

Bill is to regulate present and future prices of coal at the 

pit’s mouth by the prices received for similar coal under 

similar conditions at the corresponding date in the year 
ending June 30th, 1914. A margin of 4s. per ton is allowed 
to compensate the coalowner for increased costs of pro- 
duction. Thus if a coalowner on August Ist, 1913, made 

a contract for one hundred thousand tons of coal at 

z shillings per ton, he is not allowed to make a contract for 

the same amount of coal on August Ist, 1915, for more 

than z + 4shillingsaton. If, on the other hand, he sold 
on the first date a small consignment of coal at a fancy 
price of y shillings, he may apparently sell a similar 
amount for y + 4 shillings on August Ist next. In 
passing it may be pointed out that the enforcement of such 
a provision as this will be by no means an easy matter, for 
it must involve many inquiries and much controversy as to 
the interpretation of facts. This, however, is not the most 
serious objection to the proposed legislation, for the Bill 
says nothing whatever about prices to be charged by sub- 
sequent dealers in coal. The coalowner is limited, but 
everybody else can charge what he can succeed in getting. 

Mr. Runciman in defending his Bill in the House of 

Commons frankly confessed that he saw no way of dealing 

with this very obvious defect. All he could do was to 

hold out a hope that coal merchants, acting under the 
moral suasion of the Board of Trade, would consent to 
accept a moderate standard of profit for their work in 
distributing the coal. Apparently Mr. Runciman has 
already made some kind of a bargain with the principal 
coal distributors ia London. They will agree to add a 
fixed sum to the price of coal as delivered in London to 
cover their costs of carting, their office charges, and their 
profits. Mr. Runciman hopes that if this arrangement is 
made public the smaller coal merchants will be compelled 
to fall into line, so that the coal consumer will be protected 
from the rapacity of the middleman. So far as London is 
concerned the scheme may conceivably work, but it will be 
by no means easy to get it extended to every town in the 
kingdom, and still less to rural districts. It will be noticed, 
moreover, that the success of the plan depends entirely 
upon the voluntary action of the distributing firms, and such 
a voluntary agreement is obviously very difficult to maintain. 
_ The danger of a breakdown of the whole scheme is 
increased by the fact that coalowners themselves are to be 
under no statutory limitation of price as regards the coal 
which they sell for export. Consequently, if very tempt- 
ing Offers are made from abroad, coalowners will accept 
those offers rather than continue to supply the home 
demand. Indeed, so far as the Bill goes there is nothing 
to prevent a coal merchant from buying coal for home 
consumption at the statutory price and then selling it 
abroad for the best price he can get. Mr. Runciman’s 
answer to these objections is to point to the Committee 
presided over by Mr. Russell Rea. This Committee has 
complete power to control the export of coal, and no cargo 
can leave the country until released by an order of the 
Committee. Such powers of control may be desirable in 
order to prevent British coal falling into the hands of our 
enemies, but, as a matter of fact, the Russell Rea Com- 
mittee was not appointed for this purpose. It was appointed 








to keep down domestic prices for coal by limiting export, 
and apparently it is solely from this point of view that the 
Committee conducts its operations. In our judgment this 
whole conception is wrong. The high price of domestic coal, 
though undoubtedly an immediate injury to the country, 
will prove an ultimate benefit. Politicians never seem 
capable of understanding that high prices if left alone kill 
themselves, first by reducing consumption, and secondly 
by stimulating production. The only condition under 
which this proposition fails is where the supply is con- 
trolled by a ring. In that case it is possible for the 
controllers of the ring artificially to maintain extravagant 
rices for the benefit of themselves and their shareholders. 
ut the coal supply of the United Kingdom is in far too 
many hands and worked under such a variety of conditions 
that nothing in the nature of a ring is seal and there- 
fore ordinary economic forces would operate. More than 
this, it is extremely important at the present time that we 
should send as much coal as possible abroad and consume 
as little as possible at home. Of necessity we have to 
import large quantities of goods both for domestic and 
for war consumption. Our previous means of paying for 
these goods by the export of our own manufactures has 
been to a large extent cancelled owing to the fact that so 
much of our industry is now devoted to war purposes. Con- 
sequently, unless we can pay for our imports of food and 
munitions by exports of coal, we shall be driven to the un- 
pleasant alternative of parting with our gold or of selling 
our foreign securities at knock-down prices. Either pro- 
cess will be gravely injurious to the interests of the country. 
Therefore, instead of appealing, as Mr. Runciman does, 
to the Russell Rea Committee to check exports in order to 
prevent the rise of coal prices at home, we ought rather to 
hope that the foreigner will buy as much of our coal as 
possible, and at as high a price as possible. It is, how- 
ever, open to question whether we might not, as a mere means 
of raising revenue, impose an export duty on coal. The 
foreign demand is now so great, in proportion to the supply 
available for export, that such a duty would either be paid 
by the foreign consumer or out of the extravagant profits 
earned by British coalowners. In either event the tax 
would provide a legitimate source of public revenue. But 
to avoid the suspicion that we want to make money out of 
our allies, it would be desirable to exempt from the tax 
coal exported for the use of any of the Allied Governments. 
It is impossible to avoid the suspicion that the various 
steps that the Government have taken to deal with different 
phases of the coal problem have been inspired mainly by 
political considerations. The idea of keeping down coal 
prices for the benefit of the poor consumer is just the kind 
of idea to appeal to a democratic assembly like the House 
of Commons, which seldom looks beyond the facts or the 
sentiments of the moment. Instead of attempting to 
regulate prices, the Government ought to have contented 
themselves with taxing profits, and by that phrase we mean 
not only the extra profits of the coalowner, but also the extra 
wages of the coalminer. The assumption that the coal- 
miner is morally justified in obtaining an extra wage for 
himself out of the nation’s needs, and that the coalowner 
is not justified in obtaining an extra profit, cannot possibly 
be defended. Mr. Runciman announced that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has in view a tax on war profits, 
which would certainly affect those coalowners who have 
been making large profits in the last few months; but if 
there is to be any equity in our fiscal system, a similar 
tax should be applied to the extra gains made by the 
miners. Subject to this extra taxation, and subject also 
to an export duty on coal, the Government would do well 
to leave coal problems alone, except of course so far as 
it is necessary to preserve an ample supply for the 
Admiralty and to prevent coal falling into the hands of 
our enemies. 








GERMANIA CONTRA MUNDUM.—1. 
(By tHe EARL oF CROMER.) 





[This series of articles may be quoted in whole or in part by any 
newspaper desiring so to do, provided that the usual acknowledgments 
are made as to the original publication by the “Srxectator.”) 





[tg would obviously be premature to discuss in anything 
approaching to detail the terms upon which the present 
war might be brought to a conclusion. Lut it is not too early 
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do indicate what Great Britain and her Allies are fighting for, 
what are the results which have so far followed the rebellion 
of the German Government and nation against all the canons 
heretofore received as the foundations on which modern 
civilization rests, and what consequences would almost 
certainly ensue in the event of Germany emerging victorious 
from the present titanic contest. When a clear idea is 
gained on these points it will, at all events, be possible to 
foreshadow a few of the leading principles which should be 
borne in mind when the moment arrives to discuss the terms 
of peace. I propose, therefore, to deal with these points 
in a series of essays which will be contributed to the 
Spectator. One of the reasons which has induced me to 
adopt this course is the belief that it is at the present 
time the bounden duty of every one who can, in however 
small a degree, gain the ear of the public, and who, from 
advancing years or other causes, is incapacitated from 
rendering other and possibly more valuable services, to use 
his voice or pen in order to bring home to his countrymen and 
countrywomen the realities of the situation. I cannot aspire 
to throw any new light on that situation, or to say anything 
which has not already been said in various forms by other 
politicians or journalists, who in many cases can speak 
with far greater authority than myself. I have not since I 
was a boy resided for any length of time in Germany. My 
views as to the internal condition of that country and on the 
general trend of German public opinion must therefore be 
derived from the testimony of others. The only personal 
qualification I can adduce as a plea to obtain a hearing is 
that for a period of twenty-four years I occupied a diplo- 
matic post which gave me some insight into the practices 
and methods of German statesmen, that my experience led 
me to form a very unfavonrable opinion of those practices 
and methods, and that, when freed from the trammels of 
official life, I lost no opportunity of warning my countrymen 
of the German danger. 

It is submitted, moreover, that in this special case the 
reiteration of facts and opinions which are generally 
accepted, and even, with due acknowledgment, the piracy of 
the views of others, is very pardonable. The English-speaking 
race are tenacious of ideas when they have once been acquired, 
but, especially when they reside not on the Western but on the 
Eastern shores of the Atlantic, they are a slow-moving and 
slow-thinking people. They are conservative in the sense that 
it requires a prodigious effort to make them change their 
habits of thought or modify any acquired and deeply rooted 
opinions. They are far less quick-witted and versatile than 
Celts or Latins. Goethe’s disparaging remarks upon the 
average intelligence of Englishmen are well known; and 
whilst their political instinct, amounting almost to genius, has 
been generally recognized by all foreign observers, a very 
clever and patriotic Englishman with a turn for humorous 
paradox has not hesitated to vaunt their want of any con- 
spicuous degree of intelligence as a political virtue. “ Why,” 
Mr. Bagehot said in one of his Ikterary Studies, “do the 
stupid people always win and the clever people always lose P 
I need not say that in real sound stupidity the English people 
are unrivalled.” If, therefore, this somewhat uncompli- 
mentary description of English national characteristics be in 
any degree correct, it would appear that the method best 
calculated to ensure a true appreciation of the present situa- 
tion is that which was adopted by Mr. Cobden during the 
Anti-Corn Law agitation. It consisted in a number of persons, 
animated by the same motives and aiming at the same objects, 
repeating the same facts and arguments over and over again 
in slightly different language to all who were willing to give 
them a hearing. My sole ambition is, so far as health and 
strength will allow me, to be enrolled amongst the participators 
in this righteous crusade. 

What, therefore, are we and our Allies fighting for? With- 
out attempting to deal fully with the considerations which 
may be adduced in connexion with each separate branch of 
this subject, it may perhaps be as well to make a catalogue— 
and possibly an incomplete catalogue—of the objects which 
we seek to attain. 

In the first place, we are fighting for the maintenance of the 
British Empire and for our own existence as a nation. It 
may be hoped that the truth of this statement is now very 
generally recognized by the people of this country. There 
appears every reason to hold that it is now fully recognized 








rat, 
by the people of that “Greater Britain” which lies Overseas, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa fee} no 
doubt on the subject. Nevertheless, some politicians, mostly 
of an obscure type, have at times endeavoured to persuade 
the British working men that they have no real interest in 
this war, and that the triumph of the German arms would not 
adversely affect their fortunes or materially change the course 
of their lives. There cannot be a greater error. It is no 
exaggeration to say that a complete German victory would 
exercise a profound effect on the political status, the materia} 
wealth, the social condition, and the surrounding moral atmo. 
sphere of every individual subject of King George V. A 
partial victory would produce changes in proportion to its 
extent. Let it not be supposed for one moment that any 
degree of statesmanlike generosity would be extended to the 
vanquished. Englishmen have been slow to recognize the 
extent to which the old Germany, with its really noble aspira- 
tions and high standard of morals, has passed away. Its 
place has been taken by a Germany one of whose principal 
national characteristics is extreme vindictiveness and a 
catholic capacity for hating other nations. According to the 
testimony of all competent observers, the hatred for England 
which existed before the war exceeded anything which we 
could have believed possible. It has, of course, now been 
increased tenfold. The German Heine said: “The Germans 
are altogether more vindictive than the Latin races. They are 
idealists in hating.” He added that the Germans hate not 
only what their enemies do but what they think. The fact 
is not surprising in so far as the English are concerned, for 
the whole of English thought, whether interpreted by 
philosophers, politicians, or journalists, has for a long time 
past run on lines diametrically opposed to German pro- 
cesses of ratiocination. The former has been invariably 
tinged with altruism. The latter has been the ne plus ulira 
of egoism, 

We are also fighting for the maintenance of that “ freedom 
of the seas” to which the Germans say they aspire. The 
expression in their mouths is merely a euphemism for the 
destruction of that maritime supremacy on which our existence 
as a nation depends. . 

We are fighting in order that the smaller nationalities of the 
world may enjoy that “place in the sun” of which Germany 
virtually claims a monopoly, and notably that Holland, 
Belgium, and Denmark should not become German frovinces. 

We are fighting in order that, when the map of Europe 
comes to be rearranged—and some rearrangement will 
certainly be necessary—the frontiers should, so far as is 
possible, be ethnic, and should be made to depend, not on 
commercial or strategical considerations, but on community 
of race, language, and religion. 

We are fighting that the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine 
should be returned to their rightful owners, and in order to 
prevent the vastly superior civilization of France from being 
crushed under the heel of latter-day German barbarism. Can 
any one imagine a world no longer illuminated by the vivifying 
ray of French genius? Truly, asa distinguished Frenchman 
has said, if France disappeared, “le monde y perdrait son 
sourire.” 

Weare fighting in order that the Slav race should not be 
crushed out of existence by the Teuton. Of all the singular 
vagaries of ephemeral public opinion in this country, surely 
one of the most extraordinary is that which has led certain 
very ill-informed Englishmen to exalt the civilization of 
Germany over that of Russia. A recent manifesto of the 
Independent Labour Party stated that “if Russia is per- 
mitted to gratify her territorial ambition and extend ber 
Cossack rule, civilization and democracy will be gravely 
imperilled,” and Mr. Keir Hardie has spoken of that “ great 
black-bloodstained monster, Russia.” As a matter of fact, it 
is not Russia but Germany which threatens civilization and 
democracy. Russia entered late into the comity of civilized 
nations, but is now gradually developing her institutions on 
lines which conform to the high ideals and moral standards 
of the best political thought of the century. The triumph of 
Germany would, on the other hand, connote the complete 
ahipwreck of those ideals and the total abrogation of those 
moral standards, more especially as they are conceived by 
Mr. Keir Hardie and his associates. The force of political 
miscalculation can hardly go further than in supposing 
that the triumph of German arms would involve the 
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triumph of the German Socialists, large numbers of whom 
are moderate Liberals and no more Socialists, in the general 
acceptation of the term, than I am. The very contrary is the 
case. The only hope of the German Socialists, and indirectly of 
their sympathizers in other countries, lies in the success of 
the Allies. Mr. Harbutt Dawson, in his very remarkable 
work entitled What is Wrong with Germany? says with great 
truth: “For the German nation in its present mood, did it 
but know, success would be an infinitely greater misfortune 
than defeat, since victory would seem to sanctify force and 
justify the spirit of arrogance and aggression which has led 

Germany to break treaties, to trample underfoot the rights of 

small States, and to defy the moral sense of the world.” 

Paradoxical as it may appear, there cannot be the smallest 

doubt of the truth of this statement. German democrats, 

Mr. Dawson adds, “know in their hearts that the popular 

cause would be best served by their country’s thoroughgoing 

efeat.” 

: Weare fighting that Italy—the nursery of ancient civiliza- 
tion, the home of modern Liberalism, the creation of genuine 
national aspirations—should gather into her bosom those 
outlying fragments of the Italian nation which yearn for 
union and which now shiver under the unsympathetic rule of 
the Teuton. 

We are fighting in order to expiate one of the greatest 
political crimes of the bloodstained eighteenth century—the 
Partition of Poland, which so ardent a devotee of the 
Hobenzollern cult as the German historian Sybel has 
been obliged to recognize was largely due to the “utter 
perfidy” of Prussia. Lord Eversley, writing in a recent and 
very interesting work of the action of Prussia in connexion 
with the second Partition of Poland in 1793, says: “In the 
annals of Europe there had been no more shocking and 
scandalous transaction”; and he tears to shreds the flimsy 
apologies offered both by Carlyle for the conduct of Frederic 
the Great in dealing with the first, and by later historians for 
that of his nephew and successor in dealing with the second 
Partition. The success of the Allies almost necessarily 
involves a reconstituted and at least quasi-independent 
Poland. 

Weare fighting that heroic Belgium shall not be blotted 
out of the map of Europe, and that adequate compensation 
may be afforded to the Belgian people for the agony which 
they have endured. 

Weare fighting that the legitimate aspirations of Serbia 
should be satisfied, and that her existence should no longer 
be menaced by Austrian aggression. 

We are fighting in order that the relations of the Balkan 
States with each other should be so regulated as no longer to 
constitute a standing menace to the peace of Europe. 

We are fighting that Greece, equally with Italy, should 
gather into her fold some of her sons who now groan under 
the Turkish yoke. 

We are fighting—although the fact is apparently as yet 
appreciated by only a section of American eitizens—in order 
that all those general principles of government, including the 
Monroe Doctrine, to which Americans cleave with all their heart 
and soul, should remain intact. A great German success would 
shatter them into fragments. 

We are fighting in order that the moral, material, and 
political progress of India—one of the greatest marvels of 
modern times—should not be arrested. We are bound by the 
strongest ties, both of interest and honour, to stand by the 
Indian people, who during the present crisis have con- 
spicuously shown their loyalty and devotion to the British 
Crown. 

We are fighting in order that Egypt should continue to 
advance under the kindly guidance of Great Britain, and that 
the Egyptian people should not be subjected to the withering 
hand of the Prussian or the Prussianized Turk. There cannot 
be a shadow of doubt as to German intentions as regards 

Egypt. The country is again to be delivered over to the 
Turkish Pashas, by whom in former times it was so woefully 
misgoverned. Dr. Rohrbach, who is one of the principal 
exponents of German Weltpolitik, wrote in 1911: “ England 
can be attacked and mortally wounded by land from Europe 
only in one place—Egypt. ... Egypt is a prize which for 
Turkey would be well worth the risk of taking sides with 
Germany in a war with England. The policy of protecting 
Turkey, which is now pursued by Germany, has no object but 





the desire to effect an insurance against the danger of a war 
with England.” 

We are fighting in order that Armenia should no longer be 
a Turkish slaughterhouse, and that the people of that sorely- 
stricken country should acquire the right to live. 

We are fighting in order to give the finishing touch to that 
noble work whose achievement constitutes one of the greatest 
claims of England to the gratitude of the world—the abolition 
of slavery. It may be hoped that, as one consequence of the 
war, the malignant influence of Turkey—the only surviving 
country in Europe which recognizes the status of slavery— 
will be irrevocably shattered. 

We are fighting in order that the population of many 
portions of Central Africa should learn that Prussian 
absolutism does not truly represent Western civilization. 
Surely no more stinging reproof was ever administered to a 
nation calling itself civilized than is contained in the numerous 
letters recently addressed by the Emirs and Chiefs of Northern 
Nigeria to the English Governor-General of that province. 
One of them (the Emir of Kontagora) writes: “ We are con- 
tinually praying God that he will give you the victory, and 
that he will destroy the Germans, because we know well that 
they are an evil people of evil customs; therefore may God 
not help them at all, because theirs is the custom to spoil the 
land.” And another (the Emir of Bornu) writes: “‘ We wish 
but for peace under the King, and not under the Germans... . 
We are Moslems and not pagans, for we are free to worship 
in our own way and our religion is not interfered with. And 
so we pray God to prosper the King and to give him long life. 
We ask you, Governor Lugard, to lay this our message of 
loyalty before the King.” 

We are fighting in order that, in South Africa, Boer and 
Briton may work out their own political salvation without 
interference from any unsympathetic aliens. The German 
view of the future of South Africa was, at the time of the 
Boer War, thus explained by a leading German newspaper (the 
Deutsche Zeitung): “Every work of civilization [in South 
Africa] built with English money must be destroyed. The 
land must be devastated in such a way that only the Boer 
farmer can live in it.” 

We are fighting in order that the Turkish hordes, who for 
five hundred years have camped in Europe, should be driven 
back into Asia. Of all the questions which will confront the 
British Government when the terms of peace come to be dis- 
cussed, none is more beset with difficulties than this, for we 
have to remember that England is a great Mohammedan 
Power. We must, on every ground of high policy, and also of 
right and justice, avoid so far as is possible doing or saying 
anything calculated to offend legitimate Moslem opinion or 
sentiment. At the same time, as Sir Edward Grey explained 
two years ago in a remarkable speech, it must be fully under- 
stood that we cannot “regulate our European policy so as to 
side with a Mussulman Power when that Mussulman Power 
rejects the udvice given to it.” That Indian Moslems will 
thus be faced with a most embarrassing dilemma cannot be 
doubted. Fora long time past they have been led to believe 
that Russia is the principal foe and England the leading 
champion of Islam. They now see England and Russia 
moving hand in hand, and they have to contemplate the 
probability of a Russian occupation of Constantinople. It 
must be confessed that they are asked to turn a very sharp 
corner. None the less, the realities of the situation have 
to be faced. The crisis, which it bas long been foreseen by 
those who were acquainted with the political situation of 
both India and the Near East would sooner or later occur, 
has arisen. The presumed interests of India clash with 
the policy which circumstances have forced on the British 
Government in Europe. The Indian Moslems will have to 
realize that hostility to the Turk does not connote hostility 
to Islam, and that the survival and prosperity of the Moslem 
religion are not in any essential points identified with the 
maintenance of Turkish temporal rule whether in Europe or 
parts of Asia. 

The list of objects which we seek to attain is long. It 
embraces almost every subject of importance which for 
generations past has engaged the attention not only of 
British statesmen but of the civilized world It appeals 
alike to self-interest, to honour, and to political imagination. 





Neither is it complete, for, in truth, all the episodes enumerated 
above are but different phases of one huge struggle between 
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rival methods of government and conflicting theories of the 
lines on which the progress of the world should for the future 
advance. 

It has been often stated that the struggle is one between 
democracy and autocracy. The definition is true, but it does 
not cover the whole ground. It would be more correct to say, 
in the words of Mr. Oliver in his Ordeal by Battle, that issue 
has been joined between “the modern spirit of Germany and 
the unchanging spirit of civilization.”. It will be well to 
inquire briefly both into the changes which the new German 
spirit has introduced into the relations between States, and 
into the effect which has been produced on the internal con- 
ditions of Germany itself. CROMER. 

(To be continued.) j 





THE PACIFICIST VISION IN AMERICA. 
. great makers of the United States dreamed of a 
world isolated from the pertinacious and perverse 
bickerings of the older countries. They believed that most 
wars were thrust on the nations of Europe by the stupid 
jealousies or the greed of their rulers. They found much evil 
in kingship—as they had reason to do. They flattered them- 
selves that by virtue of ruling themselves in a country far 
removed from the overheated atmosphere of the Old World 
they could live without war, because the only real justification 
for war—revolt against tyranny—would never again have to 
be pleaded by them. As though to prove the faith that was 
in them, they would have no standing army. A standing 
army could be used for unconstitutional measures and for 
very little that was good. Therefore, away with all thoughts 
of a etanding army—an ever-present threat against the 
liberties of the people. Visions are often beautiful things, 
even when they are most unreal. The American vision was 
beautiful. The strange thing is that its beauty should have 
preserved it so long in the affections of the American people. 
For considerable periods of course it disappeared, but it has 
always returned, shining and seductive, in a manner for 
which one cannot find a parallel in any other country. One 
would have thought that the war of 1812-15 with Britain 
would have proved that isolation was hardly possible. As 
though to prove that it was possible, even without an 
army to maintain it—purely, as it were, by fiat—Presi- 
dent Monroe in 1823 proclaimed his famous doctrine. 
“ Hands off!” said he to Europe in effect. “The Old World 
will touch the New at its peril!” Since then the United States 
has expanded the doctrine enormously. It is a spacious, 
handsome doctrine, much loved and admired—with no power 
te speak of behind it. Itis a magnificent bluff, though, we 
admit, an extremely useful one. Long may it prosper! 

The war declared by Mexico on the United States in 1845 
left no great mark. The Civil War of the “sixties” left a 
deep domestic scar, but no military change. After all, was 
not the war about the Union and slavery a private war without 
application to the relations of America to the rest of the 
world? True, there were the ‘Trent’ and ‘ Alabama’ affairs 
both very awkward—but such things could not bappen 
again if people would only behave properly, as it might 
reasonably be expected they would do in future. In 1898 the 
United States seemed to banish the vision from the scene 
altogether by declaring war on Spain. Spain must be taught 
that the Cubans were fit and able to govern themselves. And 
if incidentally the war brought colonies into the possession of 
America, did not this show that after all there had beena 
slight misunderstanding—that a “ manifest destiny ” had been 
lying in wait for the United States although Americans did 
not happen to have recognized it before? ‘For a time—uatil 
they began to feel, as earlier British statesmen used to feel, that 
colonies were a burden—Americans liked and revelled in their 
new réle, The Venezuelan incident of 1902 found them 
extremely ready to trail their coats. President Cleveland 
knew how to talk to those fellows from Europe who came 
putting their noses into the Caribbean Sea! The vision, if it 
bad returned at all, was certainly very dim on the horizon 
just then. And of course, as we have said, there bad been 
many other times when it was dim. The British lion knew 
very well what it was to have his tail twisted, but when the 
sport was fast and furious he had the good sense always to 
remember that it was partly his fault for being a lion. 
Pacificism in the United States, so far from being a new 


* . a 
thing, then, is a very old thing; but during the past three or 
four years there has been a more violent fluctuation of feelin 
than ever before, though perhaps “violent” is not quite the 
right word. Pacificism is in fashion. The vision has returned, 
with additions. It must not be supposed that the majority 
of Americans are pacificists, but there are enough pacificists to 
force a strong tide of feeling through the country. In the 
West an advanced pacificism—what seems to us, when we 
reflect on the probable results, a hopelessly unthinking pacif. 
cism—is very popular, As an illustration of this present 
wave of pacificism we must refer to an article by Mr. Sydney 
Brooks, a student of American affairs, which was published 
in the Daily Mail on Monday. Mr. Brooks says :-— 

“A friend of mine who has lately returned from a visit to 
America tells me that wherever he travelled he heard the Song of 
the Pacifist. It runs as follows :— 

I didn’t raise my son to be a soldier, 
I brought him up to be my pride and joy. 
Who dares to put a musket on his shoulder, 
To kill some other mother’s darling boy ? 
The nations ought to arbitrate their quarrels, 
It’s time to put the sword and gun away. 
There'd be no war to-day 
If mothers all would say, 
*I didn’t raise my son to be a soldier !* 


Behind the sentiments expressed in this ditty there is rallied, in 
my judgment, a force of American opinion such as has never yet 
in any country been devoted to the cause of peace—peace at any 
price, peace regardless of justice and national dignity and rights.” 
The lilting cacophonies of this prosaic verse haunt us. We 
cannot banish them. We are as much afflicted as Mark 
Twain was by the ticket collector's lilting jargon which trans. 
formed itself into the famous doggerel with the refrain :— 
“ Punch, brothers, punch, punch with care, 
Punch, in the presence of the passenjare!” 
There is a terrible triumphant crash about that last line, “I 
didn’t raise my son to be a soldier!” With a good tune it 
must be invincible. But what are we to say of the political 
faith behind this verse of captivating ugliness? It is surely 
an appallingly unforeseeing faith,evena madone. It is the 
equivalent of the faith that has brought China to impotence 
time after time. The leaders of Chinese thought exalted the 
academical, philosophical, intellectual, and reflective habit so 
much at the expense of the active and physical habit that 
they relegated the duties of the soldier to the scale of dignity 
which belongs to the man who cleans out the drains. Detach- 
ment from brutal military affairs was the mark of the 
truly civilized man. Itis noble in a nation to renounce and 
scorn every kind of military function when it is exercised 
with a view to aggression, oppression, or the satisfaction of 
vainglory or greed, but to maintain an army for the purpose of 
insisting that the right shall prevail, that the weak shall not 
be exploited, and that quiet people shall enjoy the privilege of 
being quiet—this, in an imperfect world, seems to be a holy 
enough principle for any right-thinking mother to instil into 
her darling boy. Let us rewrite the verse for her (since we 
cannot escape it) :— 
I didn’t raise my son to be a soldier, 
I brought him up to hate all row and fuss, 
But he will put a musket on his shoulder 
If other people try to bully us! 
The nations ought to arbitrate their quarrels, 
It’s time to put the sword and gun away, 
But they will rue the day 
If they make mothers say, 
“ Well, after all, he’s got to be a soldier!” 
The pacificist mother of the United States does not say that. 
She looks on while Americans are murdered and robbed in 
Mexico, while American women and children are done to death 
on the high seas, and she says: “ Why add blood to blood? 
If we do not enrage the tiger further there will still be peace, 
and nothing is more blessed than peace.” She will not admit 
that in the affairs of nations even the policeman should do his 
work. The policeman might shed some blood in bringing the 
criminal to book! It passes our comprehension that the 
mothers of “darling boys” can see what has happened in 
Belgium and refrain from saying that such things sbali never 
happen in their country if they can inspire their darling boys 
to be men enough to prevent it. Yet they do seem really to 
think—but we must rewrite the verse again to represent their 
feelings quite truthfully :-— 
I didn’t raise my son to be a soldier, 
I brought him up to know that he is free 








To refuse to put a musket on his shoulder, 
Or to fight for country, hearth, or home, or me! 
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If the nations will not arbitrate their quarrels, 
My duty I shall none the less fulfil ; 
Burn and ravish if they will, 
They'll find me saying still, 

“J didn’t raise my son to be a soldier 
We have not meant to apply our comments specially to the 
present war. We hope that the United States may be able to 
keep out of this war while successfully rendering the service 
which she owes to humanity. But if pacificism, as enshrined 
in the popular verse of the moment, prevails, the bitter 
awakening will be only postponed. It is bound to come some 
time. Perbaps the blow will come from Germany. Perhaps 
it will come from Japan. Come it will, if the United States 
asks for it by a policy of impotence. A well-known rhyme 


= “If I were King of France, 


Or, better, Pope of Rome, 
There'd be no fighting men abroad, 
No weeping maids at home.” 
But first you must have the power of the King of France or 
of the Pope of Rome. You can impose peace; you cannot, in 
this world as we know it, get peace by plaintively begging 
for it. 

Beside and beyond all this, what sort of a home would that 
be in which the first thought was how to avoid danger, how to 
save Bobby’s skin, how to be a successful shirker in the battle 
between right and wrong? Very differently was the ideal 
home painted by Pope in the verses he left “ after sleeping in 
the Duke of Argyll’s house”—verses which contain the most 
splendid compliment ever paid by a poet to the good citizen :— 

“ Beneath thy roof, Argyll, are bred 
Such thoughts as teach the brave to lie 
Stretched out on Honour's noble bed 

Beneath a nobler roof, the sky.” 
The people who sing “I didn’t raise my son to be a soldier!” 
will not understand what we mean, but there are millions 
of American men and women who will, and whose hearts will 
burn within them at the thought that any one could believe 
this ignoble, this rancid song to be the authentic voice of the 
Union. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 
NEUTRALS AND THE WAR, 

(To raz Epiton or tas “Srecraror.”’) 
Sr1r,—Murmurs are heard in neutral countries that the war 
drags on so long. Holland is no exception. I noticed often 
that complaint in some Dutch papers. It is natural, for two 
reasons—the war disturbed international trade, and neutral 
countries near the battlefields had to mobilize their armed 
forces for protecting their neutrality and, in case of need, 
their independence. Both things cause losses. But neutral 
countries forget that the heaviest losses are borne, in lives and 
money, by the fighting nations. And neutral sympathy ought 
to go out entirely to those nations which are fighting, against 
their will and in spite of attempts to maintain peace, for the 
sake of liberty and national freedom in Europe. Some neutral 
countries profit also in other ways by thisstruggle. But that 
is another tale. 

What I wish to point out, Sir, and what has determined the 
attitude of our paper in sympathy with the Allies, is not only 
the fact that they did not seek this war and wage it for 
national freedom all round, but also that all neutral countries 
share part of the blame for these terrible happenings. Neutral 
countries were as much as Great Britain morally bound to 
stand up for the neutrality of Belgium, which some years ago 
the principal Dutch monthly, De Gids, called “one of the 
constituent parts of the public law of Europe.” England, to 
her eternal honour, loyally held on to the treaty which 
guaranteed Belgian neutrality. But what shall history say 
of the many neutral countries who solemnly enacted in 
the Hague Convention that “the territory of neutral Powers 
is inviolable,” and allowed that violation without a word of 
protest? The Hague Convention imposed a duty upon all 
civilized countries. Had they fulfilled that duty this war 
would not have happened. Now that the neutral countries 
allowed it to break out, with making “scraps of paper” of 
solemn compacts, those countries miss the right to grumble 
and to murmur. If they want to see the war end as quickly 
as possible, let them submit to the fullest economic pressure 
being brought to bear upon the aggressive Central Powers 


who provoked and prepared themselves well for this war. 
And let the neutrals allow the supply of a so important war 
article as cotton to be effectively cut off from “the enemy of 
mankind.” Who can honestly say that the Allies, that 
England, “trampled ” on neutral rights ? 

Finally, let neutrals not meddle with untimely and 
mischievous “negotiations” for peace. Can they expect the 
Allies to fight one minute longer this terrible struggle than 
they think absolutely necessary? Can neutrals demand 
that the Allies make in vain the awful sacrifices to 
which they were compelled ? The future of liberty, of free- 
dom, of democracy, of civilization, of all that is dear to man- 
kind is at stake. Who does not see, not feel it? Wishing as 
one may to see this terrible slaughter and destruction ended 
and peace reign once more in all lands, once begun and allowed 
to start this struggle will and must be fought out. Sir, it is 
terrible to say so for a neutral, who can only wield his pen in 
defence of the Allies. But let them be encouraged by the 
heartfelt sympathy which all well-thinking neutrals who love 
justice and their own country’s independence must and do 
extend to them.—I am, Sir, &., 

Joun C. Van pew VEER, 


London Editor of the Amsterdam Telegraa/. 
49 Minster Road, N.W. 





MAGNANIMITY IN ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE. 
(To tas Eprrom or tax “ Srecrator.”]) 

Sir,—The very interesting article in your last issue on “ The 
Magnanimity of Italy” (which I hope may find its way into 
some Italian periodical) tempts me to add a few words in 
support of Italian greatness in regard to lavish architecture. 
Italy, indeed, shows no stint or meanness in building for her 
religious needs, her philanthropic causes, her patriotic monv- 
ments, or her social and municipal wants. For instance, I too 
recall Novara, as I first remember that delightful Piedmontese 
city in 1886, with its then sixteen thousand inhabitants, and 
besides the splendid Duomo, the Church of San Gaudenzio, 
and the Mercato, the noble Ospedale Maggiore, with its 
cortile, supported by eighty-eight granite columns, stands out 
in my mind as one of the most decorative buildings in the 
town. If the Duomo has naught but size as an architectural 
recommendation, one must reflect that its acoustic merits 
have contributed to make it one of the greatest schools of 
ecclesiastical music in the whole of Italy. But one could 
dilate interminably on the beauties of these well-beloved 
towns, for which, as the writer in last week's Spectator 
justly remarks, many of us are this year yearning, in 
a state of “starvation.” I should, however, like to add to 
Novara and arcaded Chiavari the names of one or two splendid 
churches—splendid in point of size, if not of beauty—in the 
little Umbrian town of Toscanella. Toscanella is little more 
than a village, and yet owns no fewer than four most interesting 
churches, a fine town hall, and a theatre—a theatre being, I 
believe, a sine qua non in every Italian town or village. 

But perhaps Italian magnanimity in building stands out 
most conspicuously in the glorious pilgrimage churches with 
which we are so well acquainted in the loveliest mountain 
scenery of Northern Italy. Who is not strack dumb at the 
first sight of the Sanctuary of Oropa suddenly coming to 
view at the end of a wild mountain valley, flanked by a wall 
of mountains, with the great colonnade standing on a raised 
terrace, approached by a magnificent stone staircase? Mr. 
Samuel Butler says of this beautiful Sanctuary: “I do not 
know how better to give a rough description of Oropa than 
by comparing it with one of our largest English Colleges.” 
The yet more remote sanctuary of Graglia gives another 
specimen of a magnificent building raised to God's service, 
and seen by comparatively few eyes of men, the beautiful 
cupola being added through the zeal and labour of one poor 
priest. It seems almost absurd to mention isolated examples 
of noble buildings in a country where these examples are 
not isolated. Great-mindedness, beauty of building, art, of 
character, of scenery, we all know, are connected in our 
minds with Italy; and even in our days of temporary 
“starvation” one is cheered by the thought of these places, 


for— 
“In the soul’s December 
The fancy backward strays, 
And dearly doth remember 
The hue of golden days.” 





—I am, Sir, &c., G. F. Paveravs. 
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THE HEIGHT OF ST. PAUL'S. 
[To raz Eprror or rex “Srrcraror.”’] 

Srr,—In an excellent article on “ The Magnanimity of Italy ” 
which appears in the last issue of the Spectator I see a statement 
which is not quite correct. I have always been taught that the 
height of St. Paul’s Cathedral is three hundred and sixty-five 
feet—very easy to remember—equal in number to the days of 
the year. Your article says: “St. Paul’s is four hundred and 
four feet high from the ground to the top of the cross.” The 
Rev. Arthur Dimock in his account of the Cathedral pub- 
lished by Messrs. Bell gives three hundred and sixty-three feet 
as the height to the top of the cross, which is certainly nearer 
to my figure than to yours. Incidentally the lower figure 
heightens the value of your comparison, as it shows that 
San Gandenzio at Novara is actually more lofty that St. Paul's. 
—I am, Sir, &c., F. W. Morton Parmer. 

Teignmouth, 8. Devon. 

{Our authority for the figure as given was Haydn's 
Dictionary of Dates. Baedeker’s Guide to London gives 
three hundred and sixty-four feet as the height to the top 
of the cross.— Ep. Spectator.} 





BOHEMIA AND THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN 
EMPIRE. 
[To raz Eviror ov tux “Srecrator.”] 

S1r,—The friends of Slavic liberation, and particularly those 
interested in the future of Bohemia, owe you a debt of 
gratitude for your able and sympathetic article in the issue 
of July 10th. You in no way exaggerate the fissiparous racial 
influences now actively at work in the ramshackle Austrian 
Empire. All the subject nationalities so long kept in 
servitude under the Austro-Hungarian heel are rousing 
themselves up to assert their independence and secure their 
freedom from that detested domination. Bohemia, the most 
advanced and progressive of the Slay nationalities, is being 
most closely watched by its rulers, and at present that country 
and the city of Prague are in a state of siege, and debarred 
from all intercourse with the outer world except Berlin and 
Vienna. An index of proscribed English and American 
writers and sympathizers has been issued, and no communi- 
cation from or to them is allowed. I along with Professor 
Monroe and others are honoured by being included in that 
list, so that our once frequent and familiar correspondence 
with Prague is temporarily suspended. Still, we happen 
to hear from Bohemians in America who manage to get 
through some information of what really is occurring at 
this moment in their unfortunate country. I cannot ask you 
to print a tithe of these accounts circulated in America by 
the Bohemian Polish Alliance. IL Tvrzicky Kramer, its 
Secretary, has just published in the Chicago Daily Journal 
some interesting particulars of the state of siege existing. I 
cull a few extracts from his letters :— 

“Austria was never united in favour of the war, in fact the 
majority of its peoples were always against it. Now Austria is 
calling out its last reserves of men and money, and the protests 
of some of the races are growing bolder... . All the savings 
banks were compelled to invest one-fourth of their deposits in 
the new State ae Public employees are still being foreed 
to buy bonds, and holders of war contracts are told that they must 
come forward and prove their patriotism. . . . A measure has been 
prepared calling for eighteen-year-old boys as well as men from 
forty-two to fifty years old who are fathers of families. Germans 
and Magyars have been the two races that ruled the Dual 
Monarchy, and, in conjunction with the Army and the Crown, held 
down the majority of the population. Now even these two races 
are indifferent to the fate of the Hapsburg Empire. The Austrian 
Germans, who had always been looking up to Germany with 
admiration and secret longing, now advocate openly a closer 
union with the powerful Empire that manages to hold back the 
Russians. What they are looking forward to ia the incorporation 
of Austria in the German Empire like another Bavaria. The 
Magyars do not care a hang about Austria, and would even make 
a separate e with Russia if that were their only way to main- 
tain their domination in Hungary. How the Italian population of 
Austria feels is well known, and the Roumanian people in Transyl- 
vania are waiting anxiously for the interference of Roumania, and 
as for the Slave, the most numerous element in the Danube realm, 
it is a notorious fact that they cannot be relied upon to fight 
against Russia or Serbia. Of all the Slavs the Bohemians are the 
most advanced and progressive, and therefore the Government 
of Francis Joseph has the most trouble with them. Newspapers 
will not be patriotic, and so they are suspended and their editors 
jailed and occasionally shot. Cyril Duset, editor of the Prague 
daily Cas, has just been sent to jail for six months, and the daily 
Ceske Slovo has beentuppressed. The Socialist Deputy, Bechyne, 
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from Moravia, has been arrested for high treason. The efforts of 
the officials to make it appear that Bohemians favour the war arg 
ludicrous. The 8th, 28th, 36th, 88th, and 91st Infantry Regiment, 
and the 11th Regiment of Landwehr, all recruited in Bohemia 
have heen severely punished for insubordination and surrenderin« 
The 28th Regiment surrendered to a single Russian battalion 
because the Bohemians have nothing to fight for. The 102nq 
Regiment from Benesov, in Bohemia, was said to have acted 
bravely. Most of its Bohemian soldiers were killed or taken 
prisoners, and the rest were Germans, Magyars, and Roumanians, 
. . - It ia beginning to look as if the days of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy were numbered. Few of its subjects will shed a tear 
over it when that day comes.” 

These are some significant extracts from a series of long and 
interesting communications, and they exactly bear out your 
sensible and sympathetic remarks on the subject. The Austro. 
Hungarian Empire is fast going to pieces, and it cannot 
endure the strain and stress of the conflict it is now engaged 
in. The only thing keeping it together is the presence and 
influence of the German Army. Its effect cannot be perma. 
nent, and its strutting and swaggering, its supremacy, its 
arrogant assumption of authority, must be gall and wormwood 
to the once proud Austrian. To owe any little success their 
Army is gaining to the once hated victor of Sadowa is a bitter 
cup for the wretched Empire that deliberately provoked this 
war to have to swallow. It is one of the most pathetic 
humiliations, yet proper retributions, that history furnishes 
an example of. Your encouraging and spirited article of 
sympathy and hope for Bohemia and the other subject Slavs 
of Austria-Hungary will be deeply appreciated by them and 
rightly regarded us a great help to their cause.—I am, Sir, &c,, 

R. J. KEty. 





[To rue Eprrorn or tuz “Srecraror.”] 


Si1r,—The interesting article, “The Crumbling of Austria- 
Hungary,” in the Spectator of the 10th inst. has brought 
vividly back to my memory my childish friendship with Miss 
Wratislaw and her telling me that ber grandfather—I think 
that was the generation—Count Wratislas, a Bohemian noble, 
had, as the descendant of the former Kings of Bohemia and 
as the head of the House of Wratislas, been selected as the 
leader of a national Czech rising against the Austrians some 
time in the eighteenth century. This proving abortive, he 
fled for his life and took refuge in England, and, his estates 
having been confiscated and he being penniless, became 
“ Foreign Language” Master at Rugby School. Here, she 
said, he remained, “the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot.” Years passed, and ultimately, an amnesty having 
been accorded and published to all those who had taken part 
in the movement, he was advertised for, but such was the 
obscurity in which he lived that he never heard of this until 
the space of seven years had elapsed during which it is 
legally necessary in Bohemia that estates should be claimed; 
and when be did later hear of the amnesty and came forward 
and claimed his property, he found that it had been granted 
to the next heir. As there was no redress, he stayed on in 
England and founded a family, some of whom were well- 
known classical scholars—one was Head-Master of Felsted 
School, I think. Another descendant is Admiral Henry 
Wratislaw, C.B., and H.M. Consul-General in Crete, Mr. 
A. C. Wratislaw, C.B., C.MLG., is another, but I do not know 
who is the head of the family. 

Miss Wratislaw told me also that the blind King Joba of 
Bohemia, who was taken prisoner—or was he killed ?—by the 
Black Prince at the battle of Crecy, whose badge of the 
ostrich feathers and whose motto Ich dien were by popular 
tradition adopted for all time by the Princes of Wales—a 
pleasant tradition which modern heraldic iconoclasts have 
unkindly attacked—was her direct ancestor, and that if ever I 
went to Prague I should see in the Cathedral the tombs of 
her ancestors of the dynasty of Wratisias, Kings of Bolemia 
and of Hungary, as I did many years afterwards, when I 
also ascertained that there is still a Count Wreatislas in 
Bohemia, and was told that that line was nearly extinct, so 
it was not impossible that the property might revert back 
to the senior branch residing in England. 

In your article you talk of an impending new “strong and 
independent Czech Kingdom.” How interesting it would be 
if the whirligig of time should bring ite old Wratislas 
dynasty back to this long-lost realm! ButI fear that 
that is hardly within the scope of practical politics —I 2m, 
Sir, &c., WwW. & 
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[To tus Eprron or tas “Srecraror.”) 

Sir,—When the Hapsburg tyranny crumbles, and Bohemia 
bas a King again, and the nation has wiped off a certain 
amount of discredit which has attached to its name, our tie 
with that country will be not only the fact that the patriot 
John Hus was inspired by Wycliffe, but that the Prince of 
Wales has borrowed his motto from that blind King who 
linked his arms with two faithful knights and plunged into 
the combat. Let that motto remind our Ministry that service 
js implied in their own title, and that the Master has set His 
seal on the glory of serving.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Radley College, Abingdon. E. D. Strons. 





POLITICAL HEIRSHIP AND ALSAOE-LORRAINE. 
[To tux Epiron or tus “Srecraron.”) 

Sir,—I am honoured by Dr. Rose’s reply in your issue of 

May 28th, but will you accord space to extend the initial 

argument? Itis obviously far from academic. 

The basic questions are :—what constitutes a political lien 
upon a severed section, how long it lasts, and what are the 
rights of foreclosure. The answers are de se in each case. 
They are mainly of course matter of time elapsed, not only 
as affecting secure order, but gradually changing the entire 
political world, hence of the primal body's real continuity ; 
partly of the lopped member’s good usage by, or fusion with, 
the new household; partly of the number and force of 
waivers—in sum, of regard for humanity and political decency, 
though no such principles are suggested in German teaching 
or writing. 

Applying these canons to our case, the time from French 
taking over to German reclamation was ali the way from two 
hundred and twenty-three to a hundred and seventy-four 
years—say, roughly, two centuries—that from Cannae to 
Tiberius, from Basil Boulgaroktonos to the Latin Conquest 
of Constantinople, from Louis XI. and Charles the Bold to 
Louis XIV. and John de Witt, from the Blood Bath at 
Stockholm to Charles XII., from our Pilgrims to the Monroe 
Doctrine. Indeed, the leap from the old Empire to Versailles 
is answer enough by itself. Gazing at Spruner-Mencke, one 
wonders how a seventeenth-century German who travelled far 
ever found his way back ; then look at the monochrome of 1871. 
Political order is a farce and the world an irredeemable nest 
of pirates, if claims are not cancelled by such a lapse of time 
and vanishing of old relations. And why draw the line at two 
centuries? Why not four or seven, back to the fiefhood of 
England to the Papacy ? 

As to continuity: Germany of 1871 continued in part the 
Empire's interests, but certainly not its political being; rather 
was its converse, That was centrifugal, this centripetal ; that 
aimed at preventing inter-aggression or absorption, this was 
based on it; that looked for expansion to the east, this to the 
west; that hated and dreaded Prussia and distrusted its 
Governments’ shameless perfidy (a defining trait from at least 
the Great Elector onwards: its treaties and agreements were 
never anything but wind or scraps of paper) worse than the 
French, this had to submit to them and be their milch-cows 
and powder-food. All these apart from either dynastic or 
religious contrasts, deep and wide enough too. Germany as 
redresser of the Empire’s wrongs and losses was and is nothing 
sess than grotesque. And what Pan-German sentiment felt 
outraged by the loss of Alsace, or would have taken arms on 
the issue? The Palatinate or Wirttemberg or Bavaria? 
Yet they were Catholic also. 

It all seems to me part of the stock German assumption 
that, as Teutonic, all lands ever formal fiefs of the Empire 
are lawful parts of “Germany” wrongfully taken from her, 
and that retaking out of hand needs no further justification. 
If the partial Teutonic union gives such rights over outliers, 
and no lapse of ages bars forcible entry, then Switzerland—a 
rebel State not formally independent till the first Alsatian 
seizures, and then as a result of French-Swedish coercion of 
the Empire—is left autonomous only by German grace; 
Italy outside the old Papal States is precarious; and how of 
the Burgundian agglomeration of the fifteenth century ? 
In fact, Germany is entitled to pretty much anything 
in Continental Europe it cares to take—which is quite its 
principle. But why is Germany its sole beneficiary? 
Applied impartially, we might fancy the Vilkerwanderung 
back again. 

Good usage: has France before or after 1789 ever treated 








this worse than any other section? Edgar Quinet would say 
much better than some. Fusion worth pleading must be 
spiritual; and is it denied that France bas accomplished tha‘ ? 
How many of the people would exchange French Magistrates 
for German, or pride in Paris for pride in Berlin? What 
important intellectual or spiritual life has either province 
had that was not French? What considerable names in 
action or letters have not been assets of France and gloried 
in French nationality and genius? That Strasburg is a 
German city I do not contest, though even there I imagine a 
secret ballot would yield surprises. But in the large, France 
has made them her own in heart and thought. 

Waivers in the form of treaties, acknowledgments, impli- 
cations, and so on have been so many that the right of 
Germany herself to any of her parts is hardly stronger, and 
to plenty of them itis far weaker. With her alone of civilized 
Powers a scrap of paper gains no force by lapse of time or 
multiplied confirmations. In a word, Germany had and has 
no legal claim whatever to the provinces, by any public law 
ever recognized—an omelette might as well sue for the eggs not 
made into it; no moral one save abstract nationality in blood 
and tongue, with a vast set-off of mixed blood and foreign 
thoughts for the tongues to express little of any but naked 
conquest, as Bismarck said. The appeal to history and law 
for justification is an impudent figment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. Forrest Morcan. 





OUR FRIENDS AND ALLIES. 
(To raz Epirom or tas “ Srecraron,” j 

Sr1r,—There are those who tell us, especially among the people 
who make use of German dictionaries, grammars, and other 
laborious instruments of pedagogy, that we must not let our 
anxiety not to be taken for “ pro-Germans” (odious phrase) 
drive us to forget the services rendered to civilization by 
German erudition, and so forth. Surely, Sir, the moment has 
rather come round to give some credit to those who for the 
last forty-five years at least (and in some cases longer than 
that) have been faithful to French friendships, have recognized 
always that the secular quarrel between Teutons and Gau!s 
was a dispute about ideals of belief and conduct, and that in 
such matters we are, thank God, more French than German. 
So it was that some of us were able to sympathize with 
Frenchmen who, in spite of terrible memories of war and the 
suffering and humiliation of invasion, breathed a sigh of relief 
when once more they were driven to defend their ideals, arms 
in hand. For forty-five years Germany had insulted, pro- 
voked, and openly despised a gallant and proud race, whose 
traditions and aspirations she was apparently incapable of 
understanding. Let us be frankly glad that there were always 
many Englishmen who shared the natural, the inevitable 
indignation and resentment of our French friends. 

And while we are about it, let us remember that a similarly 
insolent want of comprehension drove Italy to join the Allies, 
and that we may rejoice that nowhere have Italian letters an 
art, and the aspirations these express, been more cordial!y 
admired than in England. We cannot claim for our country 
that she is a seur latine. But Italy recognizes that her firmest 
friends are in England. May I quote a few words from an 
Italian Professor who has practically shown bis regard for us 
by marrying a daughter of England? This is what he 
says :— 

“Le fait de voir ma patrie se ranger du odté de la seur (vou 
pouves le dire) de la s@ur anglo-saxonne n’s été que la réalisation 
d'un réve que j'ai caress6 depuis lo mps. Nous savions tous 

ue les Anglais ont toujours été et sont les plus grands admirateurs 
is notre pays et de notre art, que Foscolo, Mazzini et Garibaldi 
ont été vos hétes, et je puis vous assurer que l’Italie aime 
l’'Angleterre franchement, que nos plus grands politiques ont été 
les admirateurs de votre constitution politique et sociale. Je 
trouve quo, depuis que I’Italie est entrée dans la guerre, on a trop 
peu parlé de la seur anglo-saxonne, et si je vivais en Angleterre, 
je voudrais faire de mon mieux pour tacher de faire constituer 
une ligue anglo-italianne comme il existe déj& depuis longtemps 
une ligue franco-italienne.” 

If these matters of sentiment are worth mentioning at the 
present time, it is for a reason which has some practical im- 
portance. German diplomacy is repeating its clamsy blunder- 
ing in the case of another great and free nation, is striving to 
intimidate the United States of America, relying on the 
military unpreparedness of the country and on the political 
and social influence of German settlers. Our American 
friends can take very good care of themselves, and it is not 
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for us even to guess what form their just resentment will 
take. But we may well be glad that our own friendship and 
respect for the States have been wholly disinterested, based on 
comprehension and common institutions, on an instinctive 
pride in the progress of a nation that shares our language 
and literature, and, with ourselves, believes that if peace on 
earth is ever achieved, it will not be by means of Teutonic or 
any other domination over races that have the spirit of 
independence and freedom in their blood.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. D. A. 





REGISTRATION AND RECRUITING. 
(To ras Eprrozg or tax “Srecraton.”’} 
Sre,—Instructions were issued early in March that a register 
of the names and addresses of all men rejected, with the 
cause of rejection, should be kept.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Recevitine OFFICER. 
[We are delighted to hear it. Better seven months late 
than never.—Ep. Spectator. } 





“PECCAVI!” 


{To raz Eprrorm or raz “ Srecraros.”’] 


S1zn,—How is it that we are compelled to admit that there is 
still something imperfect in our National Service? Is it not 
because we have failed to follow an old and wholesome prece- 
dent? We have not united in a general confession, “ the 
congregation all kneeling.” This is the only attitude which 
all who love their country must adopt to-day. It is the first 
step to unity, and preliminary to all effective service. “Ihave 
sinned!” must be spoken with emphasis and unanimity. “ We 
have left undone those things which we ought to have done, and 
we have done those things which we ought not to have done.” 
Then, and only then, may we go on to say : “ Spare thou them, 
O Lord, which confess their faults. Restore thou them that 
are penitent.” It is sad to see how many there are who still 
refuse to bow thei: heads. Some still pin their faith to the 
old Jewish rite of the scapegoat. If a victim can be found 
and despatched into the wilderness, the kneeling and confession 
may be avoided. Now, as always, the Pharisee is the danger, 
and there is no Pharisee like the hardened party politician. To 
confess his fault is the destruction of his creed. The apology 
and humiliation are reserved for the rare occasions when a 
vice is of necessity abandoned. But those leaders who give up 
the old assumption of impeccability will not only escape con- 
demnation, but in proportion to the fulness of their confession 
they will be trusted, loved,and honoured. “Peccavi!” is the 
stepping-stone to true wisdom and insight. What does it 
matter now whose sin was the greater—A in sacrificing truth 
to theory, or B in sacrificing truth to party? All, all have 
sinned. Some of us wilfully blinded our eyes. Some saw, 
yet would not make the sacrifice the truth demanded. But 
there is one section which can scarcely be said to belong to 
the “congregation.” Most hateful and most dangervus to 
unity are those self-elected aristocrats of intellect and censors 
of international morality who, instead of confessing their own 
grievous sins, sit in judgment over the rest of us, calmly 
weighing the respective merits of the German and Briton, 
giving a reluctant award with a farthing damages for us, or 
“Not proven” for the German. These men are not fighting 
for our cause. They are camp-followers, seeking political 
plunder amid our grief, sorrow, and sacrifice. They are in 
league with those who are fighting to bar humanity from the 
land of promise.—I am, Sir, &c., T. Hous. 
Kirby Muzloe. 





MOBILIZATION OF SCIENCE. 

{To tax Epiton or tas “Srecraror.”’) 
Srz,—Science, we are told, is to be mobilized. In order that 
this may be achieved successfully, it will be necessary that 
the different natural divisions of scientific activity as they 
exist to-day must all be organized. Only on such lines can 
suecess be achieved. Speaking more particularly of the 
chemical! side of science in its many ramifications, these divi- 
sions may roughly be classified as follows: (1) The academic, 
whose representatives, mainly under English conditions, 
confine their attention to the display of pure science. (2) The 
technical, where men spend their days in the scientific 


TT 
of raw materials, intermediate products, and the final 
products of industry. (4) The practical, where processes arg 
mainly governed by empirical knowledge in the ways of 
processes. 

In a correct mobilization of science all these different 
divisions must be equally active. In the rush of a scratch 
mobilization, such as we are apparently to witness, this 
important fact must not be overlooked. Such a mobilization 
would breathe new life into science, as we know it in this 
country, and merge the distinct lines of cleavage as indicated 
above into a working system. In Germany a professor jg 
generally closely identified with some new industry; this 
widens his outlook, and prevents him being merely an 
instructor in text-book knowledge and an examiner in tho 
same. All methods of development by water-tight compart. 
ment would go under in a properly devised scheme of niobiliza. 
tion. Each interest would assume its proper position and 
retain it. 

That some such mobilization is urgently required to mect 
the special conditions of this war is seen in the recent state. 
ment in the House of Commons that the War Office employed 
some seventeen chemists on research. It was generally under- 
stood that in times of peace the German War Office had at 
their disposal some two hundred chemists, and that on the ont- 
break of war the leading chemical concerns were controlled 
by the same office. In assuming control of the Ludwigshafen 
Works, for instance, they would take over a further six 
hundred chemists. It is reasonably certain that the present 
staff of chemists numbers over one thousand, and possibly 
double this figure; also that these men have, in addition to 
their University knowledge, apractical insight into the develop- 
ments of science to industry, without which their efforts would 
be halting and in a sense amateurish. Thus we see that the 
nation that develops on scientific lines is the one which is 
ready for war. To this extent the statement that war is a 
branch of industry is at least correct. 

It is interesting to speculate on the effect of this mobiliza- 
tion on industry. Inthe past a great majority of our manu- 
facturers have relied entirely on empirical methods, backed up 
by the command of the sea. Working on these incomplete 
lines, they have had as their aim the screwing out of the last 
farthing of profit from their machinery as it exists. In 
neglecting the application of science, except where it could be 
utilized in the valuation of the necessary raw materials, the 
manufacturer has undoubtedly failed to realize that he is face 
to face with the German industrialist working on entirely 
different lines. These entail the belief that the complete 
utilization of industrial science will naturally bring with it 
substantial profits, and a failure in this direction will not. 
Overwhelming evidence shows that this system has very 
definite advantages. It introduces new products, simplifies 
production. High wages also go with a scientifically 
developed industry, and the workmen are beginning to realize 
this important point. In time they will have something to 
say to the manufacturer who neglects this very important 
factor. Under the German system the scientific worker enters 
into partnership with the manufacturer. Under the older 
system adopted in this country so generally science is merely 
exploited. Lord Moulton has rightly said that if the British 
manufacturer continues on the old lines, the war will have 
been fought in vain. 

When therefore we speak of the mobilization of science, and 
have in our minds a movement which will combat the slow and 
thorough development of industrial science in Germany, 
which has been the work of years of endeavour, of trial and 
failure, of repeated attempts entailing years of experimenting 
and the spending of huge sums of money, the problem is seen 
to be one of absorbing interest.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London, E.C. W. P. Drearer, F.1C. 





MORE AIRCRAFT. 

(To rus Eprror or tus “ Srecrator.”’} 

S1r,—We have much pleasure in enclosing a note dealing 
with a suggestion for increasing the country’s output of air- 
craft. The note explains itself. We should be much obliged 
if you would be good enongh to publish it, as we are anxious 
to get into immediate touch with all those whom the matter 
may interest. We need hardly mention that, if we ask you to 





development and control of imdustrial processes. (3) The 
analytical, where attention is mainly directed to the valuation 





publish the note, or the substance of it, it is because the 
matter is one which ia beyond private interest and because its 
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interest in its success. 
L. Bury DEsSBLEDs. 
F. N. Mavups, Col. 
J. A. WHITEHEAD. 


———__———— 
sponsors have not the slightest financial 
—Weare, Sir, X&c., 


24 St. James's Street, 8.W. 


The recent remarkable article by Mr. H. G. Wells on the subject 
of employing offensive aircraft on a large scale with a view of 
ending, or considerably shortening, the war has given rise to 
much discussion and has aroused a very great amount of public 
interest. While there is a general agreement regarding the 
principle of Mr. Wells’s suggestion, the question has been raised 
whether it would be possible to build in time, to achieve the end 
which Mr. Wells has in view, a fleet of om of the magni- 
tude which he advocates. This possible difficulty has now been 
met and overcome in a manner both practical and patriotic by 
Mr. J. A. Whitehead, of 24 St. James’s Street, London, an English- 
man who has had a considerable previous manufacturing ex- 
perience in America. 

Realizing the value of providing the country with a great 
number of aircraft with as little delay as possible, Mr. Whitehead 
has prepared a plan whereby this could be done without inter- 
fering either with the ordinary aeronautical industry or with the 
production of other munitions of war, and which would at the 
same time relieve the aeronautical department of the War Office 
and of the Admiralty of considerable initial and detail work. The 
plan has been submitted to Colonel F. N. Maude, C.B., late R.E., 
and to Mr. L. Blin Desbleds, consulting aeronautical engineer, 
who has for the last few months insistently drawn attention to 
the necessity of a really great aerial offensive. Both these 
authorities, as well as many others, have satisfied themselves as 
to the practicability of the plan. 

It is of course obvious that, in the present state of international 
politics, it would be inadvisable to give full publicity to the 
details of the suggestion, but all those interested in the obvious 
importance of increasing the country’s output of aircraft, whether 
from a patriotic or industrial point of view, can have private 
information from Mr. Whitehead at the above address. Colonel 
F.N. Maude and Mr. L. Blin Desbleds have also consented to 
explain technical points to bon4-fide inquirers, and communica- 
tions to these gentlemen can be addressed to 39 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 





TAXING WAGES AND WAR PROFITS. 


[To rum Eprrom or ras “ Srecraron.”] 


Srr,—With reference to the letter signed “D.” in your issue 
of the 10th inst., it would, I think, be interesting if your 
correspondent would elucidate the matterfurther. First, what 
does he mean by his “spendable” income? Secondly, does 
he mean that his income from the business is assessed for 
Super Tax this year at over £3,000, or that his business 
income plus his income from investments reaches that sum P 
In that case, there is no fair comparison between his “ spend- 
able” income from the business last year of £153 16s. 7d. and 
his Super Tax assessment this year. Thirdly, is he aware 
that special provision was made in last year’s Finance Act 
(Session 2), which granted certain concessions to people whose 
business had suffered owing to the war? And if so, has he 
taken advantage of it?—I am, Sir, &c., D. M. G. 





THE POSSIBILITIES OF TAXATION. 


(To tax Eprirorn or tue “Srsecraror.”’] 


Sir,—Referring to your article “Possibilities of Taxation” 
(Spectator, July 17th), it is clear that such detailed measures 
as you mention cannot fairly be disregarded by a Government 
which is preaching a minute economy to all classes, if it sincerely 
wishes to drive the lesson home. One reads with dismay the 
Government proposal to defer further taxation till November. 
It looks as though once more the Government fear to lead, 
and still prefer to grope along trusting to “ voluntary” thrift, 
which they should know by now must mean “ partial” thrift, 
and that only by those who have much resolution behind their 
patriotism. Though there has been so much generous sub- 
scribing by all classes, and reduction of much ostentatious 
expenditure by the wealthy, it is clear that the public emotion 
and sense of responsibility, which led to certain economies in 
household expenses at the outbreak of the war, have quite failed 
to produce results of any real national value. It is also 
certain that there are large numbers of wealthy people who 
have made no appreciable reduction in their cost of home 
living. Nor could any other state of affairs have been 
expected in this freely spending country, for substantial 
economies attempted by people who have the moral courage 
for the purpose will often prove disastrous in the household 
if they are felt to be voluntary or perhaps prompted by whim, 
while if they are based on real necessity they will be cheer- 
fully accepted. As the fashions of the rich are systematically 
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copied through the other classes, right down to the poorest, 
and as the latter see into the households of the former througl. 
their relatives in domestic service, the example of a strict 
economy, such as the pressure of taxation can alone make 
general, must be of national importance.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ONLOOKER. 





[To rus Eviror ov tus “Srectator.”’] 


Srr,—In your issue of the 17th inst. you make some valuable 
suggestions for new taxes, and I therefore venture to submit 
the following, which, if you think it impracticable, you will 
throw into the waste-paper basket, but should it commend 
itself to you, will, I am confident, be urged with far greater 
force than I can give it. Let a Government tax of 5 per cent. 
be imposed upon and added to all bills charged to customers 
at hotels, boarding-houses, and restaurants—e.g., if the Dill 
amounted to, say, £1, the 5 per cent. tax would be Is.; total 
payable by the customer, £1 Is. I should propose that 
accounts under £1 be exempt, and also al! accounts incurred 
in establishments of less than acertain rental or annual value. 
The tax would not entail any additional expense in collection, 
nor to the proprietors, but would be a direct tax upon the 
large amount of unnecessary consumption of food and drink 
in hotels and restaurants. So far as it was a tax upon the 
cost of rooms at an hotel, it would be paid by those obviously 
able to afford it. You, Sir, a e doubtless aware of the mode 
in which railway companies charge for season tickets, to the 
price of which they add the Government tax and collect it 
from the holder in one payment.—Having been for forty years 
a constant reader of your review, I beg, while enclosing my 
card, to remain yours, &c., 8. B. B. 





{To ras Epiron or rex “ Srecraros.”] 


Sir,—Your paragraph on the War Loan and your remarks 
as to the facility of borrowing and the difficulty of paying 
interest are good and to the point. It has struck me that 
the taxing of amusements should bring in a considerable sum. 
Take this city of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for instance. I am 
sure I am within the mark when I say that at least fifteen 
thousand persons pay daily for admission to the various 
picture-houses, music-halls, &c., here. Now, suppose each 
ticket for admission had a war stamp on, the amount of the 
surcharge varying from a penny to sixpence, according to the 
value of the ticket. Let us put the average surcharge as low 
as twopence. That would mean that in Newcastle alone 
thirty thousand pence would be paid by fifteen thousand 
people. That equals £125 a night, or £750 a week of six days. 
Surely, grouping together the smaller towns, we should be safe 
in saying that the equivalent to three hundred Newcastles 
would in the United Kingdom contribute a similar amount. 
Added together, the sum realized in this way would amount 
to the huge total of £11,700,000 a year.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. F. Pratt. 
Hawthorn House, Heaton Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





VOLUNTARY WORKERS IN HOSPITALS. 
[To tux Eprrorg or tas “Srectrator.”)} 
Srr,—I have read with interest in your issues of July 3rd 
and 10th letters relating to the V.A.D. workers and their 
treatment by the trained staff in hospitals. I should like to 
say that since the beginning of the war I have worked in 
three different hospitals as a probationer, having had no 
previous training other than the bandaging of Boy Scouts 
practised by most V.A.D. detachments in peace time. In 
each of these hospitals nothing could exceed the kindness 
and consideration shown to the probationers by the Matron 
and Sisters. Every opportunity is given to the probationers 
to learn and improve, and as soon as they have proved 
themselves capable they are allowed to do the simpler dress- 
ings and belp with the nursing of the patients. Many of 
them are now doing work which the ordinary probationer 
does not expect to do till the end of her second year. Of 
course such work is done under supervision, but the super- 
vision is invariably kind and helpful. Mistakes, failure to 
understand orders, and the involuntary breaches of etiquette 
with which the V.A.D. member, however well-meaning, mast 
repeatedly harrow the feelings of the trained worker, are 
met with patience and forbearance. It must be remembered 
that the “ upper and lower boy” system referred to in your 
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footnote is very prevalent in hospitals as regards the real 
probationer, so that if V.A.D. members do suffer from it 
they are only having a taste of the real thing. No girl 
worth her salt will wish to be placed on a special footing 
because she is working voluntarily and not earning the few 
pounds a year paid to the hard-driven first-year nurse in 
peace times. Your correspondent “ Englishwoman ” refers to 
the fact that many V.A.D. members are doing work for which 
their usual surroundings and upbringing have not accustomed 
them ; but surely very few young women who take up nursing 
as a means of livelihood have been brought up to the incessant 
round of housework and drudgery that awaits them as novices 
in hospital. The more distasteful duties of nursing must 
come to most of them quite as much asa rude awakening as 
to their more fortunate sisters who need not set forth to earn 
their living. Let the V.A.D. member bear in mind (a) the 
arduous three years’ training of the real nurse; (b) that she 
herself knows nothing; and I do not think she will resent the 
behaviour of professional nurses towards her, even if it should 
be somewhat distressful and overbearing at first. Of course, 
if the V.A.D. worker is going to consider herself, as your 
correspondent suggest® a fine-edged tool pat to the wrong 
purpose, she is unlikely to enjoy her hospital sojourn, and her 
services to her country will probably be of the smallest.—I 
am, Sir, &., Rep Cross “Pro.” 





[To rae Eprrorm or tax “Srectaror,”’] 
S1r,—I read with interest your correspondent’s letter 
(Spectator, July 10th) entitled “ Voluntary Workers in 
Hospitals.” May I, through your valuable paper, put in a 
plea for these nurses? I wish to state a case which has come 
under my notice lately. The girl left a luxurious home to serve 
asa V.A.D. She joined the Red Cross Society last October 
after the war began. Having a strong sense of duty, she signed 
papers to serve anywhere for a year. Four days later she was 
ordered to report herself at a military hospital a hundred 
miles away from home within thirty-two hours. She arrived 
at 5 p.m., and at midnight was put on night duty (twelve 
hours) in a “spotted fever” ward. In consequence her health 
suffered considerably. She was kept on night duty without a 
break for over five weeks! May I suggest that no V.A.D. 
nurse should be put on night duty for at least a week after 
her arrival in hospital, so that she may gradually get used to 
her new surroundings, work, and responsible duties? I feel 
strongly that unless these patriotic girls receive more con- 
siderate treatment this valuable source of hospital help will 
fail when it is most needed.—I am, Sir, &., 
A. J, JARDINE. 
The Abbey House, Glastonbury, Somerset, 





THE INDUSTRIAL RESERVE AND MUNITIONS. 
(To tux Eprror ov tus “ Srectaroz.”]} 
Srr,—Raine’s Foundation School, Arbour Square, Stepney, is 
doing its bit for the country by devoting its engineering shop, 
which contains fifteen benches, to the manufacture of small 
standardized parts for a large factory in the North of London. 
To do this effectively it needs a few more machines, the cost 
of which may be as much as £70, not more. When they 
obtain the extra tools they require they will not only be ina 
position to do more ambitious work than they are attempting 
at present, but they will at the same time be able to train 
their boys to do really skilled work, so that as they pass out 
of the school they can be drafted into munitions factories, 
where they are so much required. The success of our appeal 
in your columns of June 12th, made in an article you so kindly 
published on the Industrial Reserve, was so instantaneous 
that we are emboldened again to seek your assistance for this 
highly important cause. The £150 for which we asked on that 
occasion on behalf of King’s College Technical School for a 
similar purpose was sent us by a patriotic Welshwoman by 
the morning of the 14th, so that we were able to authorize 
King’s College to purchase the needed lathes, the result being 
that they are now rapidly being fitted to be of service to the 
country. In the case of both these institutions the benefit is 
not only temporarily of the most enormous value, but will 
permanently add to their capacity for training valuable 
citizens for our country. We may mention that should the 
response to this appeal exceed the sum required, there are 
other institutions such as those we have mentioned above, who 
are already holding munition classes, but who require small 








sums of money to enable them to produce the best results — 
We are, Sir, &c., Tue InpustriaL Reserve 
(R. Bence-Jonns, Chief of Staff), 

Industrial Reserve Offices, 227 Strand W.C. 

[The Industrial Reserve inform us that they will guarantee 
that the money asked for will not be thrown away, but will be 
spent upon machines or tools that can achieve practical results, 
We are delighted to hear that the readers of the Spectator acted 
so promptly and so generously.—Eb. Spectator. | 





FURLOUGH AND SOLDIERS QUARTERED IN 
IRELAND. 
[To rue Eprror or rue “ Srreraror.”’] 
Srr,—In these critical times economy is absolutely necessary, 
‘and one way our military authorities have of carrying this 
out is as follows. A private is granted, say, five days’ 
furlough from Ireland; he travels by the 8.40 p.m. train from 
Fermoy. Now, after working all day, his “ pass” is made out 
to take effect or to count as one day on time of starting; also 
the soldier has to return on the fifth day in time for “Tattoo” 
(10 p.m.), and in order to enable him to do this he must leave 
by the mail train the previous evening, which means that he 
arrives at Fermoy about 9.30 a.m. the next day. Thus in 
reality he only obtains three days’ leave. If the “times” on 
the “pass” were slightly altered, he could make better use of 
the leave granted.—I am, Sir, &c., E. A. S. Tower, 
Cavendish Club, 119 Piccadilly, W. 





LONGS AND SHORTS. 
[To raz Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator,”’] 
Srr,—I£ you are not tired of the subject, will you not give 
your readers the following passage from the Aphrodisian of 
the poet Antiphanes preserved for us by Athenaeus ?— 


“A. If I want to mention a ‘dish,’ shall I say ‘a dish’ or ‘a 
round-bellied earthen vessel formed by the potter’s wheel, baked 
in another habitation of the same mother, which encloses the 
tender, new, milk-fed offspring of the flock’? 

B. Ye Gods! it will be my death if you do not say straight 
out and simply ‘a meat dish.’ 

A. Good. Shall I say ‘a mess of goat's milk and honey from 
the yellow bee which has its seat on the broad foundation of the 
chaste virgin, daughter of Demeter, and which luxuriates in 
numberless folds of pie-crust’; or, simply, ‘a cheese-cake ’ ? 

B. Well, I prefer ‘a cheese-cake.’ 

4, What do you say to ‘sweat-drops from the fount of 
Dionysus’? 

B. Say ‘ wine,’ sans phrase. 

A. Or ‘the dark liquor of the dews’? 

B. Cut it short and say ‘water.’ 

A. Or ‘air-borne, cassia-breathing fragrance’ ? 

B. Justsay ‘myrrh,’ and don’t use these long circumbendibuses, 
For it seems to me a silly bit of work not to say the exact word, 
but to go about and about.” 


—I an, Sir, &ec., Hlowarp CANDLER, 





A CORRECTION. 

[To raz Eprror or tas “Srrctator.”] 
S1r,—I think the gentleman who quotes from Dr, Watts’s 
world-known hymn on the first page of last week’s impression 
should have looked for it in almost any hymn-book. The 
first line is “There is a land of pure delight.” The verse to 
which he refers is :— 

“ But timorous mortals start and shrink 
To cross this narrow sea : 
They linger shivering on the brink 

And fear to launch away.” 
Was it not allowable in the time of Dr. Watts to pronounce 
the word “sea” as “say”? Inthe Lancashire dialect it is so 
now. So that even the rhymes would be perfect then.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. W. Woon, 


The Athenzum, Bury, Lancashire, 





NECESSITOUS LADIES FUND. 

{To tue Eprron or tHe “ Srecrator.”] 
Sim,—For years past you have been good enongh to allow me to 
appeal in your valuable paper for contributions towards a fund 
for providing holidays by the sea or countryside for necessitous 
ies. Much generous and self-sacrificing help is being given to 
other charities to meet the need this awful war has involved, 
whilst the poor ladies are likely to be overlooked, And yet no 
class has suffered so pitifully in the war as that of the poorer 

gentry through loss of work, and therefore of money. 
May I be allowed to appeal, then, for help to send away 
governesses, hospital nurses, typists, secretaries, clerks, musicians, 





and ladies of gentle birth engaged ia other professions, 
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who, without the possibility of earning in the summer months, 
are left in the city exposed to the sufferings attendant on poverty ? 
In some cases the poor ladies are quite beyond a holiday. For these 
I might supply relief in the form of food, medicine, or clothing. I 

i, then, for these, our unfortunate sisters, for the sick, the 
elderly, and broken. All contributions sent to me at appended 
address will be gratefully acknowledged and distributed.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Constance BreerBouM. 

48 Upper Berkeley Street, W. 








XOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 

ion. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 


THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 








PresipENt: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To encourage recruits forthe Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 
Sunscriptions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 
crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” All cheques 
received will be acknowledged in our columns. 





£44 

Previousty ACKNOWLEDGED ... --- 3,183 17 6 
Central China ‘ ae 3 00 
£3,136 17 6 








POETRY. 


“CONVALESCENCE”—RYE: MIDSUMMER, 1915. 


Peace on the hill beneath the blue of June 

Lying the day long stretched upon the dune, 

Fanned by a gentle breeze, warmed by a summer sun, 
Cradled in sumptuous couch of sand 
Lazy limbs in a languorous land 

With nothing but rest and play till the day is done! 





Peace in the wine-dark sea lapping’the shore, 

Where fishers garner in their glitt’ring store: 

Silence broken by nought but the shriek of the gull 
While the pipit poised in a cloudless sky 
Sings of his love to his mate hard-by, 

Pouring a sonnet of praise from a heart that is full. 


Landward the meadows flaunt their cloth of gold 
E’er Autumn teach them that the world grows old, 
Breathing spices more precious than Araby’s balm ; 
Yonder a herd of new-shorn sheep, 
Yonder the town that has died in its sleep, 
Died with a smile on its lips and never a qualm, 


Is this a dream while all a world’s at war, 

Vision divine to heal the festering sore, 

Lull the weary body, calm the care-stricken heart P 
Over the sea the guns may boom 
Hurling the myriad hosts to doom— 


Wake from the spell that hallows magic Rye! 
Wake! For ’tis time to live—and time to die. 
Rest will come once again and the life that is joy. 
Rest when strenuous warfare’s done, 
Silence after the roar of the gun, 
Lordly ease with the victory won, 
Gentle breeze and a summer sun, 
Peace with the song of a lark and the laugh of a boy. 
Vicror Matter. 


BOOKS. 


—_——o—— 


COUNT HAYASHIS SECRET MEMOIRS.* 

THE title of thie book prepares us for some sort of irregn- 
larity, and the expectation is not falsified. The Japanese 
diplomatist and statesman who played the necessary part for 
Japan in the making of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty must have 
had experiences of remarkable interest, and they would have 
recommended themselves on their merits even if they had not 
been written in circumstances that imposed on them the label 
“secret.” As it happened, Count Hayashi left behind him 
some memoirs which the Japunese Government disapproved 
of and did their best to suppress. His family also desired 
that the memoirs should not appear. Mr. Pooley, however, 
decided to publish them. Add the further fact that some 
time ago Mr. Pooley was arrested by the Japanese 
Government on a charge which has nothing to do with 
these memoirs, and you have an atmosphere snitable to 
“secret” memoirs. We do not profess to know the rights 
or the wrongs of theseevents. Wedonot know whether Count 
Hayashi really felt that he had been treated with scant courtesy 
by his Government; still less do we know what grievances 
Mr. Pooley may have had against Japan or Japan against 
Mr. Pooley. Mr. Pooley’s general distrust of Japan is plain 
enough. We mention these things only because it seems 
right to do so. The secret memoirs may or may not have 
a full historical value. We indicate their origin, and must 
leave the reader to judge. 

In the month of Count Hayashi’s death (July, 1913) the 
Japanese newspaper Jiji Shimpo began the serial publication 
of his diary. Count Hayashi, who had always recognized the 
power of the Press and understood how to control and use it, 
had been in the habit of making communications to the Jiji 
Shimpo, as well as of writing for it, just as Bismarck associated 
himself in particular with the Hamburger Nachrichten. The 
comparison must not be accepted in any sinister sense; Count 
Hayashi was, we believe, a scrupulous statesman who desired 
a peaceful and generally clean-handed policy. Had he felt 
otherwise he could not have hoped for success in his scheme 
of allying his country with Britain, for he was perfectly well 
aware from the moment that he mastered the English language 
that British statesmen all wanted peace, and held it to be the 
greatest of British interests. It was natural that the diary 
should come into the possession of the Jiji Shimpo. The 
Japanese Government considered the diary to be indiscreet 
and embarrassing, and forbade further publication of extracts 
from it. The Jiji Shimpo nevertheless did publish more 
extracts, and these were seized by the police. We remember 
that Reuter’s Agency published a summary of the disclosures, 
supplied by their correspondent, Mr. Pooley. As to whether 
Count Hayashi would have sanctioned the publication of his 
memoirs if he had been alive Mr. Pooley writes :— 

“Tt bas been asserted that if he had lived Count Hayashi would 
not have published his ‘Memoirs.’ There is no evidence whatso- 
ever for such a statement. He left explicit instructions that they 
were to be published. His whole course of life was a proof that 
he was not ashamed to criticize his nation. In a conversation I 
had with him in January, 1912, soon after I arrived in Tokio, he 
said: ‘ Don’t be afraid to handle thorns. It will be good for you 
and us!’ He himself was not afraid, as his articles in the Jiji 
Shimpo on the Korean Conspiracy Trial and the prevalenco of 
torture in prisons in Japan and Korea and on the fall of the 
Saionji Cabinet in 1912, fully show.” 

The Japanese Foreign Office having seized all the writings 
of Count Hayashi held by the Jiji Shimpo and the Hayashi 
family supposed that they had put an end to the memoirs, 
Mr. Pooley relates, however, that in October, 1913, he was 
approached by a Japanese who had a manuscript which had 














Here at least is refuge where strife has no part. 


* The Secret Memoirs of Cownt Tadasu Hayashi, G.C.V.O, Edited by A. M, 
Pooley. London: Eveleigh Nash, [10s, 61 net. 
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deen given to him by Count Hayashi with express instructions 
to publish it. This Japanese had obtained a loan on the 
MS., and Mr. Pooley paid off the loan on condition that he 
could use the MS. The next step was for the Hayashi family 
to request Mr. Pooley to suppress the publication—a request 
which he ignored. The MS., he says, contained information 
which had not appeared in the diaries used by the Jiji 
Shimpo. We must state here that in important matters of 
fact the memoirs here printed differ from those published by 
the Jiji Shimpo. 

According to the memoirs in this book, the original pro- 
posal for an Anglo-Japanese Alliance came from the German 
Chargé d’ Affaires in London, Baron von Eckardstein. Count 
Hayashi was then, of course, Japanese Minister in London. 
The proposal, however, was for a Triple Alliance—Anglo- 
German-Japanese. Count Hayashi, acting on this cue, con- 
sulted Lord Lansdowne as toan Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and 
foand him generally agreeable to discussion, though he pointed 
out that nothing could be done till the return of Lord Salis- 
bury, who was then away. As Count Hayashi was leaving 
him Lord Lansdowne added—excellent proof, if any were 
needed, of the total absence of any offensive scheme from the 
British mind—that the Alliance need not ‘be confined to two 
nations. Evidently Lord Lansdowne simply thought of the 
possibility of persuading a group of Powers to guarantee the 
peace of the Far East. When negotiations were resumed 
the British Government proposed that if anything were to be 
done it would be well to act quickly, as Japan and Russia 
might be contemplating an independent agreement. Count 
Hayashi, who was at this time acting tentatively on his own 
responsibility, though with the general consent of his 
Government, regarded the request for speed as a sign of 
unnecessary anxiety. He was quick to see, however, that 
by playing on the idea of an independent agreement between 
Japan and Russia he could urge his views in London with 
more weight. The Japanese Government approved of this 
policy and gave him power to negotiate a treaty. At one 
of the discussions with Lord Lansdowne he said: “ What 
are your plans with regard to including Germany?” 
Lord Lansdowne answered: “ We think it will be best to 
negotiate with you first, and then later we can invite 
Germany to join in the negotiations and come into the 
alliance.” 

Meanwhile Marquis Ito, the most powerful Japanese states- 
man and an opponent of Count Hayashi’s policy in general, 
was on his way from the United States to St. Petersburg. 
This visit meant the negotiation of a Russo-Japanese Agree- 
ment, as Count Hayashi at once perceived. The Japanese 
Government, who apparently did not then feel strong enough 
to resist Marquis Ito’s views, instructed Count Hayashi to 
meet Marquis Ito in Paris and to try to win his support for 
the proposed Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Count Hayashi was 
filled with misgivings about Marquis Ito’s visit to St. Peters- 
burg. He felt the enterprise to be most embarrassing in view 
ef the relations he had already established with the British 
Government. In Paris he was alarmed at discovering 
that Marquis Ito’s intentions were all that he had imagined 
they might be. As for Marquis Ito, he was vexed for his 
part at finding that the London negotiations had proceeded so 
far. Nevertheless, Marquis Ito, while not abandoning his 
visit to St. Petersburg, promised to do no more than discuss 
general principles there. He also consented in the abstract to 
an Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Asa matter of fact, the British 
Foreign Office already knew all about the proposed Russo- 
Japanese negotiations, and they were not pleased. Why did 
not Marquis Ito come to London if the Japanese Government 
were in earnest ? Count Hayashi explained that Marquis Ito 
feared the London climate in the winter. Lord Lansdowne 
pertinently replied that the climate of St. Petersburg in winter 
would be no better for his health. Count Hayashi a little 
later was mortified to the last degree by the discovery that 
Marquis Ito had discussed matters in detail at St. Petersburg, 
and that he very definitely preferred an agreement with 
Russia to an alliance with Britain. _The mortification did 
not last long, however, as the Japanese Government 
accepted Count Hayashi’s policy and rejected that of 
Marquis Ito. As for the proposed inclusion of Germany in 
the treaty, it was agreed to inform Germany of the existence 
of the treaty when it bad been signed. Count Hayashi 
feared some signs of displeasure from Germany that 








ra 
she had not been already informed of the negotiations 
But there was none :— 

“ Anyhow nothing happened, for our notification to Germany 
was only a notification, and was not an invitation to join the 
treaty. It does not appear either that Germany really wanted to 
be a party to it. It may have been due to the strained relations 
between Great Britain and Germany at that time. Or it may be 
that the German Chargé d’Affaires who had been at one time ao 
enthusiastic about the matter had only felt a temporary enthusiasm 
and the matter had been forgotten altogether. Or again it may 
have been that owing to the relationship between Russia and 
Germany the latter had decided that there was no advantage in 
joining in the alliance.” 

Such is the story of these memoirs. Count Hayashi hotly 
criticizes his Government for having permitted the negotia- 
tions with Russia to go on simultaneously with those in 
London. He writes of a breach of faith and lack of honour, 
and if those phrases stood alone they would explain the 
objections of the Japanese Government to the publication of 
these memoirs. But Count Hayashi was much too pessimistic 
in saying that Japan had lost the respect of Russia. The 
subsequent close co-operation between the two countries is 
complete evidence to the contrary. 





THE POET AS VIRTUOSO.* 


In one of his Oxford Lectures on Poetry Dr. Bradley remarked 
that what interested us in a man of genius was his genius, 
and not the rest of him. Criticism too often ignores the fact, 
wasting time upon depreciation or apology; as though genius 
were, or could be, even in so fluid and various a medium as 
poetry, of a constant and invariable power. The merit of 
Mr. Welby’s Swinburne is that it deals with Swinburne’s 
genius, seeking to define it, without either claiming for it 
qualities which it does not possess, or attempting to cloak 
the defects of those it does. At the same time, we think that 
Mr. Welby is inclined to overestimate the value of these quali- 
ties, to consider them as equivalent to others which are in fact 
more valuable; and to treat them as though they were always 
present in an unvarying measure, and with an unvarying 
power. Itis nota conscious tendency; it is even explicitly 
disclaimed; but there are moments in which Mr. Welby’s 
appreciation ceases to be cool and reflective, when it becomes 
slightly rhetorical in its eulogy; and these moments of 
enthusiasm tend to obscure, and sometimes to reverse, his more 
critical and level judgments. His criticism, as a whole, in its 
broad outlines, is perfectly just. 

With Swinburne everything else was sacrificed to the two 
qualities, which he possessed, perhaps, in a higher degree than 
any other English poet, splendour and speed. His work is 
saturated with these qualities. It is not merely that he 
achieves a splendour of diction and a speed of rhythm. 
There is little colour in his vision, little tangible form. 
Rossetti is such a poet as we should expect a painter to be; 
to Morris life is a tangible as well as a visible thing; but 
Swinburne represents life to us simply as light and movement. 
His poetry would seem to exist only 


“For the instant foam’s sake on one turning wave,” 


not for the thing itself, but for its passage through light, 
through consciousness; and fascinating as these graces are, 
with their transitory and wilful caprice, they are yet super- 
ficial, merely aspects of a more solid reality. In his intro- 
duction Mr. Welby observes that the reader of Swinburne, 
‘after the first rejoicing surrender, questions his title, whereas 
in the case of such a poet as Wordsworth, by the time we have 
really learned to love him every question has been answered.” 
The question really is whether poetry as art, or poetry as 
inspiration, is the more satisfying; or, not to put it so 
categorically, whether an inspiration derived from life has a 
more permanent effect upon us than one derived almost 
completely from literature: the choice may be largely between 
pages of uninspired platitude on the one side, and pages of 
magnificently sonorous verbiage on the other; but at their 
best, and on ground common to both poets, in their political 
sonnets, for instance, we should have no hesitation in preferring 
the dignity and weight of Wordsworth to the vehemence of 
Swinburne. The reason, we think, is simply that Wordsworth’s 
inspiration was always rooted in reality, while Swinburne’s 
was an abstraction from it, dealing, that is to say, not 
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with reality as a whole, but only with certain exquisitely 
chosen aspects of it. It is the abstract character of 
beauty with Swinburne, to whom even sensuousness was 
almost entirely an intellectual thing, that renders so much 
of his poetry ineffectual. Emotion with him has no need 
of either motive or object; it exists for itself alone. Mr. 
Welby has another explanation. After pointing out that 
Swinburne aimed at conveying suggestion through music, he 
continues: “But music is at once above and below thought, 
and if words, with their often so definite intellectual import, 
are to be used with more than that heed to their musical value 
which every lyrical poet pays, they must be subdued in one 
way or another lest the individual notes live with too strong 
a separate life in the melody.” We do not agree, because we 
do not see any irreconcilable opposition between the intel- 
lectual and the musical value of words. Probably, however, 
Mr. Welby is using the term “ musical” in a special sense, in 
the sense that every fine art in approaching perfection acquires 
some of the characteristics of music. In that sense, however, 
the ideas themselves, and not the words which represent them, 
are musical. As far as versification goes, Swinburne is not a 
musical poet: in the metre of Dolores, with its major stresses, 
accent reinforced by alliteration, there is even something a 
little crude. Milton, essentially a lyric poet, is also the most 
musical among English poets, one of the few who were com- 
petent musicians, and the perfection of his ear is no less 
apparent in the blank verse of Paradise Lost than in the songs 
which Lawes set to music. Herrick, too, is a musical poet. 
Swinburne is musical, in that he attempts to express in poetry 
ideas which are more properly the subject-matter of music. 
He uses words in such a way as to produce an effect correspond- 
ing to that of overtones in music, the effect of a luminous 
and shimmering veil upon the body of the idea :— 
“Some flash of blood, light as the laugh of flame, 
Broke it with sudden beam.” 

The words are traversed by the idea with such rapidity as to 
leave them molten and fused in the mind. But what is 
lacking in Swinburne is any constructive imagination strong 
enough to bear up and inform the wealth of detail by which 
this effect of “tonal mistiness” is achieved. In the case of 
Atalanta the lack is supplied by the rigidly defined limits of 
the myth, and the form chosen, too, is one exactly suited to 
his genius; one in which his lyrical power has sufficient play, 
and one in which the dramatic element is not difficult to 
handle. Even with Afalanta, however, we feel, if we test it 
by the highest standard, an excess of ornament. Samson 
Agonistes, for example, is bare of ornamentation, because there 
isno room for it where the pure dramatic emotion is con- 
tinuously sustained. As the late Mr. Churton Collins said, 
both by its excellences and by its defects Atalanta is un- 
Greek ; though, for our part, we are content to describe it as 
being, if not Greek, at least Hellenistic. In Tristram of 
Lyonesse the myth never emerges from the bewildering beauty 
of detail. We are once again in the presence of emotion and 
passion without object or motive. The splendour and speed, 
the magical glamour of that “tonal mistiness,” are present 
at their highest power; but more than ever they are insubordi- 
nate and wilful. As a narrative compare it with Morris’s 
Jason, and Swinburne’s lack of constructive imagination 
is at once apparent; it has nothing of that dramatic irony 
present in the scene where Medea takes her last look upon 
her father’s palace; beside Medea, Iscult is a disembodied 
phantom ; and if we are asked to consider the poem, not for 
the sake of its action or characterization, but for the sake 
of its emotional rapture, we think of Powpilia and the answer 
is silence. 

John Addington Symonds described Swinburne as a 
supreme artist in words; Mr. Welby, with greater justice, as 
a supreme virtuoso. We may return to Dr. Bradley and 
consider the true genius of the man, the splendour and speed 
of both thought and language, the light and movement of his 
vision. Unless we love him for these qualities, we have no 
adequate reason for loving him at all. To say that his genius 
was fitted to express itself in a dramatic or narrative form is 
todo him an injustice. In common with other poets, he is the 
greater artist when he works according to instinct: in such 
poems as JIfylus, the first two choruses of Atalanta, his 
Sapphics and Choriambics; greatest perhaps in such snatches 
of song as “ Between the sunset and the sea,” greatest when 
he is simplest. 





FIVE YEARS UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS.® 


A GREAT many people are feeling just now, not without a 
tinge of compunction, that they know little or nothing 
about Australia. They would like to read a plain account of 
the country, some book which does not take too much know- 
ledge for granted, and which would leave them with a definite 
impression of what life is like in Adelaide, Sydney, Melbourne, 
and the bush. If we have rightly described the state of mind 
of any of our readers, we should advise them to order at once 
from their libraries Five Years under the Southern Cross. Mr. 
Spurr has no distinction of style whatever, and now and then 
the reader is reminded of a guide-book. For all that, he hasa 
considerable gift—he knows how to make his writing readable. 
He has produced a long book in which there are no dull 
chapters. We feel as we lay it down that if fate took us to 
the garden city of Adelaide we should not be quite strangers 
there. We have delighted in its exhilarating beauty, and 
languished in the overpowering perfume of the orange 
groves outside of it, “as intangible and oppressive as a 
nightmare.” 

The fashion for living outside the cities is as prevalent in 
Australia as in England. Melbourne, with its wide new 
streets and general air of handsomeness and prosperity, is 
becoming more and more a place of businese—deserted at 
night, like the City of London, bya general exodus to the 
suburbs, where all the world lives in bungalows in the clearest 
of atmospheres in the midst of the most beautiful scenery. 
A shilling return ticket, however, will take a man from the 
suburbs to the wild and back again. He can visit the verge 
of the bush and hear the laughing jackasses and see Nature 
absolutely untamed for the same price that a Londoner can 
go to, let us say, Harrow and back. It is easy, however, to 
exaggerate the pleasures of the wild. The bush is a fearsome 
place, and a bush fire one of the tragedies of Nature. Our 
author saw one :— 

“The flames ran along the ground, greedily licking up every 

frond of fern, and bush of gum. The red tongues mounted the 
giant eucalyptus, consuming their slender branches and —_ 
off their healing leaves. Masses of birds flew about in distress, 
as they beheld their home destroyed. The roads were lined with 
rabbits, foxes, and serpents, escaping from the fire. For days the 
furnace raged; and then came the end, when a perfumed smoke, 
thick as black night, hung over the country.” 
In the streets of Sydney, we are told, it is possible for a 
man to believe himself in Europe. R. L. Stevenson said that 
he loved Sydney for “its bits of old London and Paris.” A 
reminiscence of the older world must be refreshing after the 
blazing newness of Melbourne, still more after the strange 
sight of newness in decay which greets the traveller in some 
of the almost abandoned townships where the output of gold 
is exhausted or exhausting. 

It is a curious fact that the Australians, who have kept 
their English blood so pure, should be diverging so rapidly 
from the British type :— 

“Close observation has revealed the fact that the third genera- 
tion of Australians—that is, the generation which owns for its 

arents an Australian-born father and mother—tends towards the 
Ftalian, Sicilian, or Spanish type rather than the English, having 
jet black hair and dark eyes, This is particularly noticeable in 
Sydney and in Queensland.” 

With this change of type is coming, according to our author, 
a change of character. It seems to us as we read that the 
race is becoming Latinized. Puritanism is absolutely dead in 
Australia. Indeed, to judge by what we are here told, a 
generation is arising which knows “neither the form nor the 
force” of religion, and which has developed an amazing 
energy for pleasure. Of open hostility to religion there is 
some, but not much, The vast majority of Australians 
describe themselves as belonging to this or that Church, but 
all Churches alike complain of the paralysis of indifference. 
The atmosphere of Australian life is, we gather, very happy 
and light-hearted, and there seems to be something in it 
which militates against thought. Tho Roman and Anglican 
Churches count the largest number of nominal adherents. In 
Mr. Spurr’s belief, Australia has yet to find a form of religion 
suited to her climate and her habit of mind. Meanwhile the 
various Churches, companions in adversity, draw closer 
together, and present a more united if smaller front to the 
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world which lies in secularity than is presented, we fear, in 
the Old World. 

The chapter headed “The Romance of Tasmania” will 
interest those who are fascinated by the study of aborigines. 
The early settlers treated this low race of savages with 
abominable cruelty. The British Government did, however, 
come to their aid in the end, and we cannot but be amused at 
the manner in which the British desire to protect him was 
conveyed to the Tasmanian native :— 

“The Government issued pictorial proclamations setting forth 
the character of official British justice. A black and white boy 
were represented clothed, and standing with linked arms. Under- 
neath the Governor was seen shaking hands with a black; while 
at the bottom a black man was shown shooting a white man and 
being hanged upon a tree for the offence. This was completed by 
the representation of a white man shooting a black and bein 
faneel for the crime. These rude pictures, which convey 
British ideas of justice to the blacks, were affixed to trees in the 
bush.” 

But help came too late. The Tasmanian was moribund. He 
had suffered too much at the settlers’ hands to recover under 
any Government. There are none left. 





ANTIQUE FURNITURE.* 

Tuis is the first volume of a new series called the “ Home 
Connoisseur Series,” “intended to cover the whole field of 
household curios.” Mr. Burgess remarks in his preface that 
his aim in compiling this volume was to meet the “need for a 
handy book of reference” about furniture which will appeal 
to those people “ who possess at least one or two pieces of old 
furniture which have come down to them from former owners 
as heirlooms, perhaps, yet without record of their actual age 
or of the names of their makers.” He lays no claim to great 
antiquarian knowledge, and seems to have relied on other 
writers for many of his conclusions; for instance, in his 
chapter on ‘clocks he quotes freely from Messrs. Herbert 
Cescinsky and M. R. Webster’s English Domestic Clocks, an 
important work which was reviewed some time ago in these 
columns. Mr. Burgess bas woven the materials at his disposal 
into a popular narrative, in which historical anecdotes play a 
considerable part. He points out that we must not jump to 
the conclusion that all our ancestors’ furniture was of the 
standard of excellence that we associate with pieces familiar 
to us in museums, for no doubt the ordinary citizen’s house 
was in early days but scantily and roughly furnished. The 
wooden coffer is perhaps one of the oldest objects of domestic 
use :— 

“The chest is indeed a foundation piece, for it has been the 

beginning of many a home, and from it have been evolved many 
grand pieces of furniture. . . . Solidity was a necessary condition, 
and very massive indeed were some of the chests made during the 
Middle Ages. They were used under all conditions. Richard IIL 
slept on his military chest at the ‘Blue Boar’ at Leicester on the 
eve of the battle of Bosworth.” 
And now, to some of us, a plain wooden chest has assumed 
an almost symbolical meaning, for it is the first piece of 
furniture that many a Belgian family in’ England has a keen 
desire to possess, and as they put their few treasures into it 
we know that they feel that some day they will take it home, 
and that out of it will come much more than the material 
things with which their English friends have helped them to 
fill it. Though the pieces Mr. Burgess has chosen for special 
notice as well as for illustration are mostly from the col- 
lections of well-known dealers, he often refers the reader to 
exhibits in museums on the Continent, and now, when we must 
perforce remain at home, it is a pleasant pastime to recall 
things we have seen, whether in Cairo, Paris, or Versailles, 
in happy tourist days, only perhaps regretting that our 
attention sometimes wandered, and that our recollections are 
less precise than we could wish them to be. However, we 
can console ourselves with the things to be seen in English 
museums, and share in the refreshing enthusiasm which Mr. 
Burgess puts at the disposal of his readers. His first few 
chapters are concerned with the general aspects of the 
development of the art of furniture-making, and he points 
out that 

“Itis noteworthy that most of the grandest specimens were 
carried out by workmen under the direction of superior designers, 
many of whom were architects; indeed, throughout the Italian 


Renaissance architectrre was the dominating influence upon 
furniture designs, just as throughout mediaeval days ecclesiastical 








influence had prevailed, causing the use of Gothic design in furni- 
ture for secular purposes as well as for the embellishment of 
cathedrals and churches.” 


In the Middle Ages, it seems, there was no hard-and-fast 
line of demarcation between objects for use in churches and 
in dwelling-houses, and sometimes when new fashions were 
introduced into church furniture the older but still serviceable 
pieces which were turned out of the churches were welcomed 
in the houses of the wealthy ecclesiastics’ humbler neighbours, 
When, however, Mr. Burgess enters into detail his dates are 
not always convincing. For instance, the needlework-box 
that he ascribes to the time of Charles L is more likely to 
be of later work, as the costumes of the figures suggest the 
next reign. 





GOD’S STRONG PEOPLE.* 


Tus little book of sermons might be described by a hostile 
critic as a glorification of war. On the other hand, it is full 
of an enthusiasm shared, we trust and believe, by many good 


people :— 

“Let us return from the vague popular religion, and the un- 
inspired ecclesiastical religion that ‘help in vain,’—and from the 
civic opinion that has glorified ‘peace’ because men have lost 
their nerve and overvalued their appetites,—to the strength that 
belongs alike to our religion and to the genius of our race. Let 
us cease to look upon weakness as a Christian virtue, and abject- 
ness as a ‘state of grace.’” 

Much of it may, we think, be described as Cromwellian 
Christianity—but it is none the worse for being that. Mr. 
Gough inclines to believe that no man should have a vote 
unless he offers himself to the service of his country. He 
is sure that “the typical Englishman rises to his highest 
point in relation to God and man when be fights or dedicates 
himself to fight in a great cause.” He regards the benefi- 
cent side of war as incomparably more significant than 
its evil side. “Truly war brings an Englishman to his own,” 


we read :— 

“Never is an Englishman so greatly himself as when he turns 
from sport or business to fight in a noble cause. Have you not 
marked in the men disturbed in the Cana Feast of their usual 
interests by the discomfiting call of war, a realization of them- 
selves that has been a sort of Epiphany? How truly themselves 
we feel them to be. No displacement of temperament appears— 
no dislocation of the wholesome habit of their minds. They have 
looked death often in the face; many of them have displayed 
heroic courage and unselfishness. Yet how naturally when they 
come back on leave they ride to hounds. How joyfully, doubt- 
less, they greeted the pack of beagles that went the other day 
to the front. How easy it is to talk with them. How sound their 
souls ring! What gentlemen they are!” 

Upon the uneducated class Mr. Gough sees the same 
regenerating effect :-— 

“What it has done with our rougher types of British youth you 
very well know. The village lad who seemed to have no soul; 
the newspaper boy marked down to become a street corner loafer ; 
the ne’er-do-well whom nobody could see any hope for—you know, 
all the land knows, the names of some of them now. They have 
done deeds of grace and daring that would have lighted up the 
eyes of Philip Sidney with joy. They have been transformed, and 
stand revealed in war as ‘God’s Englishmen.’ They are blood- 
brothers of the noblest. They have ‘gentled their condition’ 
indeed.” 

We have quoted enough to show that this preacher puts into 
a sermon what many of his listeners have been thinking and 


saying during the week. 





THE QUARTERLIES. 
Two important articles in the Edinburgh are devoted to the 
financial aspects of the national crisis. One of these, an 
unsigned paper upon “ The Outlook for Capital,” analyses the 
precise effect of the war upon the country’s capital, and argues 
that the only way of regaining our former wealth is by saving, 
and that saving is best enforced by means of taxation :— 

“So far England is the only country that is making any attempt 
to tax its citizens for the war, and its effort, in view of the wealth 
of the country and the tremendous issue at stake, has been very 
poor-spirited and half-hearted. Some 70 millions for a war which 
is costing us over 900 millions a year seem to be a feeble effort, 
when we remember what a field for the tax-gatherer this country 
is in its present state of patriotic fervour, which makes its citizens 
send in their income-tax cheques, as Mr. Lloyd George told us in 
his Budget speech, with polite notes expressing their great pleasure 
in paying them. As usual, John Bull is a better man than his 
rulers believe him to be. If half the good and sufficient reasons 
that exist for taxing him were put before him in plain language 
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ts sciinstiemenaneeme 
that he can understand, he would turn his pockets inside out with 
hearty goodwill.” 
__—Similar considerations are urged in Mr. Harold Cox's 
grticle upon “ Economic Endurance.” He estimates, roughly, 
the probable charges that the Exchequer will have to bear when 
the war is over. Assuming that the Debt will eventually reach 
two thousand millions, Mr. Cox points out that at 44 per cent. 
the payment of interest alone will involve an annual charge of 
ninety millions. To this must be added the cost of a Sinking 
Fund, which at 1 per cent. will amount to twenty millions. 
Finally, there will be the charge for the pensions of disabled 
soldiers and the dependants of those who fall, which cannot 
be estimated at less than another twenty millions a year. 
These charges alone will thus amount to a total of a hundred 
and thirty millions a year. In order to meet this, Mr. Cox 
recommends on the one hand the most rigid economies in 
expenditure, and on the other a widely distributed system of 
new taxes. He suggests the suspension of the Road Improve- 
ment Fund and of the Land Valuation Department, the cessa- 
tion of payment of Members, the reduction of Ministerial 
salaries, and a severe cutting down in the expenditure of local 
authorities. With regard to taxation Mr. Cox has many 
ific recommendations to make, for he thinks the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should aim at raising not less than a 
hundred millions a year by new taxation. A considerable part 
of this sum should be derived from imported goods—such as 
tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, and petrol. The Post Office might 
contribute a much larger sum than at present. Railway- 
travelling and theatre-going should also provide their share. 
But the larger portion of the sum must, in Mr. Cox’s opinion, 
still be raised by the Income Tax, which must, however, be 
broadened so as to include the weekly wage earner——We 
have not space to do more than mention one or two of the 
other articles. These include one upon “ British Imperialism 
and the Problems of Peace,” by Mr. Alison Phillips; a dis- 
eussion of “War Poetry in France,” by Mr. Gosse; and a 
eriticism of “Meredith’s Odes on France,” by Mr. John Bailey. 

In the Quarterly the Dean of St. Paul’s writes upon 
“Patriotism.” After discussing the origin of the feeling, and 
tracing the various ways in which it has manifested itself, 
Dean Inge expresses his belief that true patriotism should be 
“a sentiment like the loyalty which binds a man to his public 
school and university,” that it should be a “spiritualized and 
moralized ” feeling, “an affection purged of all rancour and 
jealousy, a stimulus to all honourable conduct and noble 
effort, a part of the poetry of life.” He proceeds :— 

“*Tf I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning.’ We cannot quite manage to substitute London for Zion 
in singing psalms, though there are some places in England— 
Eton, Winchester, Oxford, Cambridge—which do evoke these 
feelings. These emotions of rey and devotion are by no means 
to be checked or despised. They have an infinite potency for 
good. In spiritual things there is no conflict between intensity 
and expansion. The deepest sympathy is, potentially, also the 
widest. He who loves not his home and country which he has 
teen, how shall he love humanity in general which he has not 
seen? There are, after all, few emotions of which one has less 
reason to be ashamed than the little lump in the throat which the 


a feels when he first catches sight of the white cliffs of 
ver.” 


—*“German Methods in Italy” is the subject of an 
interesting article by Mr. Albert Ball describing the “ cam- 
paign of cultural penetration” which has been pursued in 
Italy for the last twenty or thirty years. One of the methods 
used was that of influencing the educational system, and “ it 
was gradually found that Italian students were being taught 
to regard themselves as descended not from effete Latin 
ancestors, but from the virile German tribes which overthrew 
the Roman Empire.” Financial and economic penetration 
formed another important part of the campaign, while an 
attempt to obtain control of the Press is also described. 
Mr. Edgar Crammond in an article upon the “ Economic 
Position of the Allies” declares that “we are quite rich 
enough to overcome the financial disturbance created by the 
war without crippling our economic development if we 
organize our finances and conserve our resources.” He adds 
a word as to the necessity ef awakening public opinion on 
the subject of economy.—Among the other articles are an 
historical sketch of the Dardanelles by Mr. Walter Leaf, 
an account of the modern methods of dealing with wounds 
and sickness in war time by Sir William Osler, and a dis- 
eussion upon the present state of our inshore fisheries by Mr. 
Stephen Reynolds. 








FICTION. 





SOME ELDERLY PEOPLE AND THEIR YOUNG 
FRIENDS.* 


THERE is no plot and very little incident in Miss Mucnaughtan’s 
book; but the absence of these usual ingredients of a novel 
does not in the least prevent Some Elderly People and their 
Young Friends from being entertaining. The entertainment 
depends partly upon the characters, partly upon the con- 
versations, partly upon the kindly satirical comments of the 
author upon the world at large. The whole novel, even to its 
very title, isa rambling sort of affair, like some satisfactory 
old country house that seems to have grown up piecemeal, 
with no architectural pretensions to unity of design, but with 
plenty of delightful detail, with comfortable sitting-rooms 
with quiet retreats, with long indeterminate passages broken 
by a couple of steps in the middle and leading round 
unexpected corners. Not counting the subsidiary characters, 
there are four elderly people in the book, and they have three 
young friends. Tom Beamish was fifty, a bachelor, and the 
younger son of a Peer; he was rather short-tempered, had no 
intellectual pretensions, and viewed the younger generation 
with profound suspicion, and even intolerance; but, on the 
other hand, he was an excellent fellow at heart, a perfect host, 
and one of the most popular men in London. Every one bad 
always been expecting that one day he would marry his old 
friend Julia Crawley, who “ was forty years old and looked 
older, because of the habit she had of wearing rich brocade 
dresses in the evening and handsome winter furs.” Julia 
lived by herself and was well-to-do, so she was able 
to give financial assistance to her sister Annette, who 
was unhappily married to a disreputable Mr. Darling 
and had three children to support. Mrs. Darling “was one 
of those women who sit at home a good deal and say, ‘ Well, 
darling P’ to everybody as they return”; the misfortunes of 
life had left her a little plaintive. Finally, there was ancther 
old friend, Willy Macpherson, the famous chemist, who was 
so shy and reticent that he hardly ever spoke, even at the 
Wednesday dinners at which the four old friends used to 
meet regularly each week in Julia’s house. Nobody expected 
Willy to propose to any one, and everybody expected Tom to 
propose to Julia; but, asa matterof fact, Willy proposed to 
Julia, and Tom—well, Tom had really been secretly in love 
for years with Julia’s married sister. Fortunately, her 
reprobate husband died before it was too late, and by the end 
of the book the quartet are established in even more perfect 
and permanent felicity than at the beginning. So much for 
the elderly people—sensible, quiet, delightful. Their young 
friends were equally delightful, but by no means so sensible 
or quiet. Two of them were “Jim” and“ Jack,” the daughters 
of poor Mrs, Darling; the third was Tom’s niece, “Clemmie” 
Beamish. All three of them belonged entirely to the new 
world; they talked about the most desperate subjects, they 
went to improper plays, they had latchkeys, and even motor- 
cars, of their own, they stayed up till two in the morning 
—in fact, they did everything that young people could do to 
horrify their elders. Jim was “very nearly engaged to a 
curate,” a fashionable Mayfair curate, and, in spite of an 
interlude with a Cabinet Minister, seemed in the last chapter 
more than ever likely to marry him. Jack was more intel- 
lectual and independent, went in for journalism, and was even 
dramatic critic for a daily paper. Clemmie was the most 
irresponsible and fascinating of them all, and her abortive 
plunge into militant suffragism provides the most amusing 
episode in the book. We had almost said “the only episode,” 
but we must not forget Willy Macpherson’s lecture at the 
Royal Institution upon his great discovery, nor the appendi- 
citis operation upon little Tony, Mrs. Darling’s third child. 
Tony is another admirably drawn character, an invalid who is 
at once a baby and a confirmed dyspeptic. But to show Miss 
Macnaughtan’s happy gift of satire we will quote her description 
of Cosmo Darling, Annette’s disreputable man-about-town 
husband :— 

“How he lived no one quite knew. Probably he had sym- 
pathisers—people who forgave him a great deal because of a 
certain hearty sympathetic manner which he had, and because ho 
was handsome and poor. Even when they did nothing else for 





* Some Elderly People and their Young Friends, By 8S, Mucnaughtan, 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. [6s.] 
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him they sent him cards for their large parties, and at these he 
used to appear, looking handsome and well dressed, and always 
ready to take ladies in to supper several times. Some people may 
have suspected that he was not well fed at home, and that he 
supplemented his private meals at public functions, but his 
repeated excursions to the dining-room er buffet ata party generally 
escaped observation ina crush. Every waiter in London knew 
him, and he had learned, with a sort of self-protective cunning 
which he never to apply twice to the same man for 
cefreshments, nor to sit twice at the same little supper tables at 
which he was so arduous an attendant. If ever a man knew by 
heart the flavour of cold viands it was Cosmo Darling. There 
were many days when he fed on nothing else. Dinners were a 
rare treat with him. Hardly anyone ever asked him to dinner 
unless they wanted to make up their numbers, and he had learned, 
in that way he had of utilising things to his own advantage, that 
the superstition about sitting down thirteen to table had often 
worked well for him. He never minded how late he was sent for 
to fill up a place, and he hardly resented it when once he over- 
heard himself called ‘Number Fourteen.” Women thought him 
very obliging, and he picked up many little odds and ends by 
being attentive to them—here a lunch and there a theatre ticket. 
When he drove home from these entertainments he always asked 
to be dropped at his club (which was a good one), because he had 
learned by some painful lessons that the man left last in a taxicab 
always has to pay for it. And as Cosmo very seldom had half 
@ crown in his et he always guarded himself against such 
eventualities. He never wrote on anything except club paper, of 
which he took home weekly Hy] and not many people knew 
where he lived. At one time he had been wont to be very candid 
and almost interesting about his im iosity, and many a meal 
had been given him because of his habit of saying with frankness, 
‘I positively haven’t got half a crown to pay for a club lunch.’ 
But he found that people grew tired of this oft-told tale, and 
of late years he had learned to —_ all knowledge of his affairs 
to himself. He found it paid m better than posing as a poor 
man. He had never dropped out of society, always got some old 
pals to take him to race meetings and the like, and he not only 
went to dances but answered his invitations. To live on charity 
as exemplified by doles is always precarious, but to live on 
charity which takes the form of invitations is more precarious 
still. There were days when, with no dinner in view, Cosmo had 
to write some breezy little note saying, ‘I'll look you up in the 
morning,’ or ‘I'll stick you for lunch if you don’t mind,’ but he 
lived in terror of doing this sort of thing too often. So far, he 
had managed very fairly well. London is a big place, and where 
one hostess might write saying quite definitely she would be out 
at lunch-time, half a dozen others would telephone to say they 
would be delighted to see him. Summer was the most difficult 
time in the needy gentloman’s life. Hardly anyone asked him to 
stay at their country houses, and everyone left London. He 
used to try and stimulate those who remained behind into a 
spurious jollity which would consist in‘ getting up things’ (in 
which he might join), and would urge upon them that August 
was the time when one really got to know people in a friendly 
way. He was always prompt with useful information as to where 
it was best to dine or where a comfortable Bohemian little lunch 
could be got for nothing. On winter afternoons he used to go to 
several teas and eat hot muffins, and then he would go home to 
dress, and afterwards proceed to faint little entertainments of any 
sort, even a crush and a biscuit, where good fires, some conversa- 
tion, and refreshments were provided.” 


Miss Macnaughtan’s is probably a book for the middle-aged, 
for, in spite of her sympathy and insight, her young people 
never seem so lifelike as their elders: they are the young 
generation not as it really is, but as it appears to those outside 
it. But Julia and her sister, Tom Beamish, and old Willy 
Macpherson are quite as they should be. They have about 
them a breath of life itself. 





The Harbor. By Ernest Poole. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.) 
—It is curious how seldom the writer of an autobiographical 
novel seems to know what he is talking about; and this cus- 
tomary artificiality makes the sincerity of Mr. Poole’s work 
all the more welcome: his work is true and it is subtle. In 
the account of his youth the emotions pour out swift, ill- 
considered, unbalanced ; here every moment brings a fresh 
influence which is all-prevailing—the harbour with ite dis- 
illusioning materialism, college with its worship of “ good form,” 
Paris with its furious work and experience, its laughter and 
hot argument, Maupassant and Notre Dame. Heavens, 
what a medley is a young man’s mind! And when Mr. Poole 
is writing of later years, and his tone becomes more subdued, 
he uses the same disconcerting penetration—not analysis, for 
he is too wise to indulge in that vexatious detail work which 
is the fault of many modern novelists, but a keen and 
immediate looking through to what is of importance; whilst 
behind it all lie the great docks and harbour of New York, 
and all the stress and strife which they imply. We do not 
wish to overestimate the merits of Mr. Poole’s work, for there 
is nothing classical in American slang or in what we might 
call the genre literature of America; and there are, of course, 














faults in the book. But its author is seldom guilty of a false 
touch, and never of sentimentality or morbidness; and The 
Harbor is as good a first novel as we have read for a long 
while. 

ReaADABLE Novers.—Oliver. By B. Paul Neuman. (Smith, 
Elder, and Oo. 6s.)—Mr. Neuman’s story of a man who raised 
himself from his environment, and of his influence on his son, 
is well written, although with no especial perception ——Th, 
Stanhope Gate Mystery. By Robert Machray. (F. V. White 
and Co. 6s.)—This drama of blackmail is poor in style and 
somewhat obvious; but a pleasant love interest is interwoven 
in it. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review, } 














So many sensational books upon spies have been published 
lately that our interest is not so likely to be aroused by the 
announcement of another. Mr. Hamil Grant’s Spies and 
Secret Service (Grant Richards, 7s. 6d. net), however, is an 
historical work of a more serious character than any we have 
recently seen. Spying is as old as warfare, and ancient authors 
make plenty of mention of it. Polybius, for instance, tells us 
that Hannibal organized a spy campaign on an enormous scale 
before his invasion of Italy. Mr. Grant traces the history of 
spying, and also gives us brief biographies of some of the 
most famous individual spies, such as Le Caron, who was 
employed by the British Government against the Fenians; 
Schulmeister, Napoleon’s principal spy ; and the ill-fated Major 
André. A number of chapters are occupied by an account of 
the development of the German Secret Service, and especially 
its organization by Stieber under Bismarck. 





Professor H. A. Giles in his Confucianism and its Rivals 
(Williams and Norgate, 6s. net) publishes the “ Hibbert 
Lectures” delivered by him in London last autumn. The 
lectures give an outline of the religious views of the Chinese 
people from the earliest times down to the present. Professor 
Giles shows that originally the Chinese had a conception of 
a personal God, but that under the influence of Confucianism 
all ideas of the supernatural became gradually obscured, and 
their religion was little more than a code of morals. “ With 
a highly practical nation like the Chinese,” he remarks, “the 
acts of human beings have always been reckoned as of infinitely 
greater importance than their opinions.” 





The literature of flies is rapidly increasing, and we have 
before us two more books on the sabject. Typical Flies, by 
Mr. E. K. Pearce (Cambridge University Press, 5s. net), is 
described as “a photographio atlas of diptera, including 
aphaniptera.” The large number of excellent photographs 
contained in it makes the book a most valuable one for 
entomologists. ——The other book is a popular treatise upon 
The House Fly: a Slayer of Men, by Mr. F. W. Fitzsimons, 
the Director of the Port Elizabeth Museum (Longmans and 
Co., 1s. net). It is especially designed for school teachers 
and others concerned in propaganda against flies. 





Mr. ©. R. L. Fletcher has published an admirable Handy 
Guide to Oxford (Oxford University Press, 1s. net), intended 
for the use of wounded soldiers from the hospital there. It is 
written in a delightfully unofficial manner, and conveys 
quantities of information without being dull for a moment. 
The book almost encourages us to make the frivolous sugges- 
tion that Mr. Fletcher should undertake the work of providing 
us with the substitutes for “ Baedeker” which will become so 
necessary at the end of the war. 





The proper treatment of youthful offenders is now 
recognized as perhaps the fundamental problem of penology. 
Mr. Douglas Pepler’s small volume upon Justice and the 
Child (Constable and Co., 3s. 6d. net) is a useful study on the 
subject by one who has had considerable experience in it. 
Mr. Pepler emphasizes the importance of the voluntary worker 
in such matters as “ after-care,” and points out that no amount 
of enlightened legislation will be of use unless it is backed up 
by enlightened administration and an enlightened public 
opinion. 
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A Study of Social and Constitutional Tendencies in the 
Early Years of Edward IIT. is the title of a thesis by Miss 
Dorothy Hughes (Hodder and Stoughton for the University 
of London Press, 2s. 6d. net). Owing to the expense of the 
war against France, Edward III. became involved in great 
financial difficulties, which led to an acute constitutional crisis 
in the years 1340-41. Miss Hughes deals with the facts of this 
crisis and of Edward's struggle with Stratford, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, with copious references to the original 


authorities. 





We may remind our readers of the useful series of “ Cam- 
bridge County Handbooks” (Cambridge University Press, 
Is. 6d. net each). Each volume is concerned with a separate 
county, which it describes concisely in successive chapters 
upon its physical character, geology, natural history, climate, 
ethnology, industries, history, archaeology, and other charac- 
teristics. Many photographs, maps, and statistical tables 
accompany each book, which will be found to serve as an 
admirable supplement to the usual guide-book. The volumes 
already published are now being reissued in a convenient 
pocket form, while new additions are being constantly made 
to the series, of which the latest is upon Staffordshire, by Mr. 
W. Bernard Smith. 
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LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERSS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








A WAR-WORK 


INVESTMENT 
WITH REBATE OF INCOME TAX 


WAR-WORK SAVINGS cannot be invested to better 
purpose than in a Life Assurance Policy making pro- 
vision for OLD AGE and for dependants in the event 
of earlier death. 


A SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND ENDOWMENT 
POLICY on the With-Profit scale of Premiums not 
only entitles to rebate of Income Tax but secures the 
additional advantage of Bonuses, which in the past 
have been consistently large. 


HEAD OFFICE: 9 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary. 


LONDON: 28 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


“EMPIRE” 


Linen Mesh Underwear, 
For LADIES, CENTLEMEN, and CHILDREN. 
yet introduced. 


The most comfortable material 


Absorbs moisture very rapidly. Dries very rapidly. 


Does not irritate the most sensitive skin. Write for 
, R : Price List 
Does not shrink in washing or wear. and Samples 





IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE, 
208 BELFAST, IRELAND. 


MURPHY & ORR, 





THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 
SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 





The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country. Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 





TENNIS. 
Address: 


GOLF (18 Holes). FISHING, 


MANAGERESS, 





ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
FOR THE TEETH. 


Whitens the Teeth. 
Prevents Decay. 
reath. 2/9, 


Sweetens the 
Sold by Stores, Cheinists, and BOWLAND'’S, 67 Harrow 


Gaupey, Loxpox. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 





3/6 } 








DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
RED 
WHITE 2 sLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
tbhaa ORDINARY COFFEE, 


TOTAL FUNDS - 








RO YA L £20,409,644. 














FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
MimITED, | opyiths {2is"Teatar Steet Eowpone 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED...... £90,000,000., 


CLAIMS PAID ............ seeeeeee+ et 18,000,000. 
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FOR SALE AND TO LET, &c. 
N ova: = SS w A L E 


TO LET, 
By Month or for longer, on Merionethshire coast, 
an OLD PLAS (1660) 
that has been carefully restored and antiquely though comfortably furnished. 
Very beautifully placed on an eminence, it faces 5.W., and commands un- 
surpassed] mountain views dominated by Snowdon itself. 

e avenue is entered under an arched gatehouse (in which is additional 
accommodation) and ends in a high walled fore-court, whence flights of stone 
steps lead down to the old terraced gardens, 

ere are fine old trees, fountains, yew hedges, and attractive garden 
buildings. Three reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom (h. & c.). 

Modern sanitation. Garage with pit and hose, and chauffeur’s quarters, 

Housekeeper and other service if desired. 

Good fishing and golf and few hundred acres voy Sone shooting. 

Station 14 miles, village and church 4 mile, lech (Castle and Links) 
5 miles, Sea 2 miles, Aberglaslyn Pass 3 miles, 

Rent, 10 guineas a week. 

Photographs and sketches can be seen at agents. 

WHATLEY, WING & CO., Arlington Street, Piccadilly. 


URNISHED.—Convenient HOUSE TO LET with fine 
view. Six rooms, with kitchen and offices. Four double-bedrooms, 

, electric light, two baths (h. &c.). Large studio 30x18. Twenty miles 
rom London: non-stop trains. £3 10s. weekly for two or three months.— 
Reply, ‘‘ K.T.,” Box No, 745, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C_ 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
oo &® | OF MANCHESTER. 


The Libraries Committee invite applications for the position of DEPUTY 
CHIEF LIBRARIAN ata salary to commence at £400 per annum, 

Candidates must have had practical experience in modern Public Library 
Administration, 

The person appointed will be required to become a Contributor to the 
Manchester Corporation Officers’ Thrift Fund, and to execute their deed of 
service. 

Applications must be made on a printed form to be obtained from me, and, 
accompanied by not more than three testimonials of recent date, must be in 
my hands not later than August 7th, 1915. 

Printed copies of the applications and testimonials are not required, and 
canvassing’is prohibited. 

Town Hall, Manchester, THOMAS HUDSON, 

July 16th, 1915. Town Clerk, 


HANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR CHINESE, 

TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS are required for the above Schools. 

The selected candidates will be required to teach in English only, but they 
will be expected to study Chinese, Candidates should RyOr 
University Degree or a first-class parchment Certificate of the of 
Education. A special knowledge of Mathematics is essential, and a good 
general knowledge of Science, Drawing, and Music is desirable. 

Pay, Taels 200 per mensem for the first year, Taels 225 for the second year, 
and Taels 250 for the third year of an agreement. Thereafter increases at the 


8. 




















NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES ANp 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWy,) 


The Council of the College invites applications for the posts of Two 
ASSISTANT-LECTURERS in the Departments for the Training of Womea 
Teachers for Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 
applications, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be received 
on or before Wednesday, July 28th, 1915, 

University College, Cardiff, D. J. A. BROWN 

July 3rd, 1915, Registrar, * 


ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTER 


WANTED, for September next, an ASSISTANT PHYSICAL TRAINING 
INSTRUCTRESS to teach in Secondary Schools, and to hold Teachers’ Classes 
on the 1909 Board of Education Syllabus, Applicants must hold a two-year 
Training Diploma—Bedford, Dunfermline, Dartford, or Chelsea preferred, 
Post-College experience essential. Commencing salary £110, non-resident, 
Previous work may be considered.—Form of application and further par- 
ticulars may be obtained, on receipt of stamped, envelope, from 
the undersigned, to whom all applications must be sent at once. 

Education Department, F, B. PASCOE, 

County Hall, Truro. Secretary, 
20th July, 1915, 


Coss want EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


LISKEARD COUNTY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


WANTED, by September next, a SCIENCE MASTER (non-resident), to 
teach Inorganic Chemistry to the standard of Senior Locals. Some Mathe 
matics and Games requi Applicants should be Graduates, and should 
ve had some experience in teaching. ‘Training desirable. Salary £12), 
rising by annual increments of £10 to £160,—Apply HEAD-MASTER, County 
Secondary School, Liskeard, Cornwall, 
17th July, 1915. 


| | hecueupeesmesieneend EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


ENGLISH MISTRESS wanted in September. Honours Degree and experi 
ence essential, Salary according to qualifications and experience,—A pplications 
should reach me by Tuesday, July 27th, 
Educativn Offices, 
Peel Street, Huddersfield, 
19th July, 1915, 


EOGRAPHY SPECIALIST desires VISITING 
ENGAGEMENTS for SEPTEMBER, London or Suburbs. Geography 
Diploma London School of Economics ; Higher Froebel Certificate. Experi 




















O, BALMFORTH, 
Secretary of Education, 








and Training. Secon Subjecte—Drawing, Botany, Handicrafts.— No, 
733, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF KING 


“peed TY 
EDWAED VILI., COALVILLE, 


WANTED, for September, SCIENCE MASTER, Graduate, O,T.C, training 
a recommendation, Commencing salary £150 per annum. 








renewal of each agreement until a maximum of Taels 375 is hed ‘° 
allowances, but there is a liberal Superannuation Fund, and free medical 
attendance is provided. The value of the Tael at present rate of exchange is 
about 2s. 3d., but it is liable to fluctuation. 
: yore provided. The selected candidates will be required to leave England 
n October. 

Further particulars of the appointment may be obtained of the Council's 
Agents, to whom applications should be sent at once. 

JOHN POOK & CO., 
68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. Agents for the Municipal Council 
July, 1915. of Shanghai. 


sane MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS are required for this School. Candidates 
should be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried (University men preferred), and 
possess the ability to teach the following subjects :— 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATUBE, 
PHYSICAL EXERCISES, 
CLASS SINGING. 

Salary, Taels 250 per mensem, without allowances, except participation in 
the Superauuuation Fund and free medical attendance, under agreement for 
three years, with increase if the agreement is renewed, The value of the Tael 
at present rate of exchange is about 2s. 3d., but it is liable to fluctuation, 

irst-class passage is provided and half-pay during voyage. 

Further particulars of these appointments may be obtained of the Council’s 
Ageuts, by whom applications must be received as early as possible. 

JOHN POOK & CO., 
68 Fenchurch Street, Lendon, E.C, Agents for the Municipal Council 
July, 1915. of Shang! 


EAD-MASTER REQUIRED FOR THE ROAN 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS, GREENWICH. 

The Governors of the ROAN SCHOOLS FOUNDATION propose to appoint 
a Head-Master for the above-mentioned School, in accordance wi the 
scheme made by the Board of Education for the Administration of the 
Foundation. 

Salary commencing at £500 per annum, and rising by annual increment of 
£50 to £700, . 

Candidates must be not less than 30 and not more than 45 years of age, and 
must be Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom, The selected 
Candidate will be uired to pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating Degree and qualifications, and the date when the 
Applicant could take up the appointment, and accompanied by 25 copies of 
not more thau three recent testimonials, are to be sent, on or before the 
4th September, 1915, to the undersigned, from whom forms of application may 
be obtained. 

Cauvassing of individual Governors will disqualify. 

By Order of the Board. 
ALBERT W. G. BATCHELOR, 
2 Church Street, Greenwic Secretary to the Governors, 


London, 8.E, oth July, 1915. 
OF LONDON. 


NIVERSITY 
e University ef London is about to appoint a PRINCIPAL OFFICER at 
asalary of £2,000a year. Those who are desirous that their names should be 
considered are invited to communicate with the Secretary to the Senate, from 
whow particulars can be obtained. 
Lo are not required, and canvassing any Member of the Senate is 
P IN) a 
Names should reach the University not later than Wednesday, September 15th, 


1915. 
PERCY M. WALLACE, 


University of London, 
South Kensington, 5, W. Secretary to the Senate, 




















| paQuine in September, for Girls’ School, good 

ENGLISH MISTRESS, certificated and experienced. Elocution 
essential, some German an advan . Churchwoman.— W.,” Box No. 74, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


A R E E RB S. 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS ” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
resent openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post-free 1s. 94.—Central 
Bescen for the THaspleyunent of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





RAINING.—There is a VACANOY for a STUDENT in 
the ACCOUNTS DEPARTMENT of the CENTRAL BUREAU, Also 
in PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT. 
Apply, giving details of education, to the SECRETARY, 5 Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 


LECTURES, &c, 


U Ni1VeRsitTyY ‘OF BIRMINGHAM 


Facuttizs.— 
SCIENCE, | MEDICINE, 

ARTS, COMMERCE. 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 
ScHoots oF 

ENGINEERING, MINING. 
BREWING, 








METALLURGY 
DENTISTRY. 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas, 


The session 1915-16 commences October 5th, 1915. 
All Courses and D s are open to both Men and Women Students. 
In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the 
requirements of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies. 
Graduates, or persons who have ssed Degree Examinations of other 
Universities, may, after one year’s study or research, tako a Master's Degree. 








Syllabuses with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, 
Regulations for Degrees, Dipiomas, &c., Exhibitions and pe few my will be 
sent on application to the Secretary of the University. 

OXFORD. 


ORF PASE HALL, 

TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHEBS. 
Becoguized by the Board of Education, by the OxfordéDelegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma ; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachors’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund. 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 


NIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MEETING, Jury 30rn—Avea. 23up, 1915. 
Sourses of Lectures on: (1) The Genius of Ancient Greece; (2) Social 
Service in War Time—and After. . 
Programmes and all partioulars from SECRETARY, University Extension 
Office (Queen's Collegy, Oxford, 
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OMESTIC 


nsea PoLytecunic Trainixe Derartwert oF Domestic Screxce, 
Lonpor, S.W. Recoexrzep sr tue Boarp or Epucation. 


Full courses of training for Teachers in Technical, Secondary, 


Elemen Schools.—For ticulars of Fees, Scholarships, Hoste 
Gerrioule, apply to the SECRETARY, i 


pes PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 





BatTe 


and 





WITHINGTON, LANCS, 


Ladies 20 years of trained as ‘as Children’ ‘s Nurses. Dabies in sestGenen, 
VERY sTARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSE 


T,\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITU 1TH (Incorporate). 
kk TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KEXSINGTUN, ‘Training ‘ollege for 








jeachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr, Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and Lieoeatioe 
equeorning. ‘Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss | » LA WRENCE, - 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities Army, Navy 
frail ent), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yarde of Sea.—For Dlus- 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, | 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Heap-Mistress: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (iormerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
BRACING AIR FROM DOWNS AND SEA 
care given to individual development, Pupils prepared for the 


iversities. 
= JUNIOR HOUSE FOR GIRIES UNDER il. 


Bourncmonuth. __ 








ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W. —High-class Boarding Schoolfor Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if requir 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea and 
mountain air. Large staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters. Games, 
riding, swimming. Through express trains to London and the North.— 


: The Misses SALES. 
VEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals: Mies CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
‘ollege).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a 
School. Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, 
Swimming, &c. 
fI\HE GRANGE, BUX'TON.—School for Girls from 10 to19 
years, Thorough general education, with great attention to .— 
Elder girla may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or am, © 
Domertic Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis courts and field f Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WOR'THING.— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 























PR | facility for finishing —— le and 5 preparation for the Universities if 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 


p= CESS HELENA iA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten. 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. 
Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 
66 guineas @ year. 


+. BOROUGH, , SUSSEX.— —Boarding- ‘School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
ww oe og a | to development of character.— Principal: 
A. MELVIL REE London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate.— 
Address, | Whincroft, Fh 


NOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
= t-)-——! F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, "The Staff consists of 
edical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Peres. 9 including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Educated Women are trained as Scientitic Teachers of Physical 

Edcmtion, Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References {ar to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D. —Further Particulars from the SECRET ARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymrastics in Colleger and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Apvatomy, Physio- 
joey and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Vennis, &c. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMEKSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education forGentlemen’s Daughters only. Entirecharge of C hil- 
dren with mtsabroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached bouse 4 mins.from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus app ly Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


HcHFELD, OXHEY LANE 





























LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
SUMMER TER ends is July 28th. 


S*: MARGARET'S SCHOOL, POLMONT, NEAR 
STIRLING. 
Boarding School for Girls. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. Thorough 
general education on modern lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. 
_ SUMMER TERM began on APRIL 30th and will terminate on JULY 28th. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 

For Prospectus aprly to the Head- Mistresses { Mins MOLY NETS, MA. 

Good modern education ; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres. 
Healthy situation ; high posit: on. Fees from (0 guineas, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLL EGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

@? —Good Substitute for Continental § Echool ; special facilities for learning 

, as wellas full range of ali other subjects ; Loarding fees moderate; 

| and liberal diet; Lealthy locality; games, &e., in own grounds; sea 
¢-—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROLERTS, Pri neipal, 











SCIENCE TRAINING. 





Cpzvscx EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WEST Dunya LONDON, 
‘elephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Pai ‘PARKSTONE, RSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. A, Grainore Grar, 
and Tuition, £2100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. et MLA, 
Board and Tuition, £260 a 
There is a special Department for Domestic Gelinee ‘and Housewifery, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOC SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-M: stress, Miss J. 5, H. McCass 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 








T TUDOR SAL L. 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 
Found 850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


FvGbaston HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
& HAGLEY poe BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the U \ Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


UEEN MARGARET'S SCHOOL 
from a ag 
ATHOLL PALACE, PITLOCHRY. 
Head-Mistress—Miss ROSALIND FOWLER. 
The School will RE-OPEN at Pitlochry on September 23rd, 1915, and 
remain in its present quarters until the end of the War. 


mu tus from the SCHOOL SECRETARY, Atholl Palace, Pitlochry, 
erths 


OUNTH URST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. 











Langu Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 
health and the development of character. Pupils i =e for advanced 
examinations. Excellent results. Good en and tield for games, Keferences 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S. a Rev. Cyril C. B. 
Bardsley, Hon, Sec., C.M.5., and others,— —Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


Li¥6 GHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD., 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
MICHAELMAS TERM = tegte on THURSDAY, September 16th. 


: 7 Grayshott. 
Oh? . VENT COLLEGE, ENFIELD 
SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL for a FEW YOUNG LADIES, 

Advantages in Lan v-¥- for Oxford Lecals, Matriculation, 

London University, Mesis 0 onl & Examinations, Prospectus and special 

terms.—Apply Reverend MOTHER. SUPEBIOR. 

S * FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD 

Temporary Address—MOFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE, 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SIT.COX, 


PEN-AIR TREATMENT FOR DELICATE AND 
NERVOUS CHILDREN.—On the Hampshire Hills.—Under medical 
direction. Sun, Air, and Water Baths, Massage, Breathing, Physical Culture, 
Remedial Exercises for Curvatures, &c. Sleeping in Chalets, Open-air School 
Room, Handicrafts, Carpentering, Gardening, Riding. Fine bracing air, 
beautiful country, 500 feet above sea level. Medically recommended.— 
BROADLANDS, Dept. 11, Medstead, Hampshire, (Interview by appointment 
at 18 Eari’s Court Syeave, | London, S.W as 


BOYS’ s' SCHOOLS ‘AND "COLLEGES. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CROSBY, 
Near LIVERPOOL, 


FOUNDED 1618. 
Endowed Public School. 























Tuition Fees, 215 per annum. Healthy residen- 
tial neighbourbood near the sea. Good professional education, with leaving 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Cadet Co 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHI Ae SEPTEMBER, 
For Prospectus a ly 
H. CRADOC K-WATSON, Mt , Head-Master. 
}OLLAR “INSTITUTION, N.B. 

Head- Master: CHARLES S. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The New Session begins on Monday, 6th September, 1915. Complete High- 
School Edneation at moderate cost. Special Classes for University, Civil 
Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, Beautifuland beaithy 
situation. 

lilustrated prospectus, with list of Boarding houses, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, or to Thomas J. Young, Secretary. 


UTTON VALENCE SU HOOL ( Founded 1578). Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern Am. » buildings and boarding 
houses (1911). Separate house, &c., for Juniors, Situation ideal, 40 ft. above 
sca, with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from 
Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 


Westminster, 5.W. 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
A small endowed Public Sehool at moderate cost. Separate Junior School 
for boys from 8-12, Next Term begins September 15. 
D. E. NORTON, Head-Master, 


FQOYAL NAVAL CADEISHIPS. Age 174 to 18}. 
» Special Entry 1915-1916. No Nomination required, Full particulars 


with copies of examination payers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 05 South 
Molton Street, Loudon, W. 
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ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOP’S' TEIGNTON, 
S. DEVON.—Mr. J. RAYNER MACLAREN.—The limited number of 
boys taken ensures individual tuition and careful training, with special 
regard for the characteristics and requirements of each boy. A pleasant 
home life, in the midst of very beautiful country, Dartmoor and the 
sea within easy reach. An equable and very healthy climate, 


OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 

Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 

tg apply: to the Head-Master, W. S. LEE, M.A., or to the 
AR. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCES!ERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, B ic 














ES 


Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lta., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 City, 


AND | GIRLs. 


CHOOLS 
S & 
puree 


a CS OCRS FoR BOYS awnp 
b TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) 
spectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISH. 
MENTS which can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

*Phone, write, or call. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.c, 
Telephone 5053 Central, 








Oo oOo T H A M SOK OO & 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. 

(Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education, a. 
THE AUTUMN TERM OPENS S<PTEMBER 2lsr. 
Full particulars of the School may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Bootham School, York. 


ASTBOURN BEB COLLEG E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8S. 
VILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, ot 
Corps. New buildings, racquetsand fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 








LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. ee Scholarshi Extensive 
Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will n on ursday, 16th 


September, 1915, Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 


.CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly.—Further partic 

obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Coarse from 
avy date. Excellent introductions given, —teleghens or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 





may 
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rINHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS —There 
are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


OU CANNOT GO ABROAD! Try BROADLANDS, 

ON THE HAMPSHIRE HILLS, England's First Nature Cure, estab. 

lished 1902. Sleeping Chalets, Sun and Air Baths, &c. Ideal for a restful 

holiday, with or without treatment.—Write for illustrated prospectus and 
testimonials to the MANAGER, Dept. 3, Broadlands, Medstead, Hants, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


4 PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering ee Epilopey. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gar 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S, Supplied to the Royal Household. . 
Chatham, a Blattis has been very effective.” * 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, lJ, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the parece of enabl Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m., and $ ew 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. tol p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 

36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are lookin 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNE: 
Families. 

Prospectuses | 





for posts as 
SES in Private 


be forwarded tis on application. 
O CHARGE *TOR REGISTRATION. 


HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS. 
Advice free of ch will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRBING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, venti, W. Tel. : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents, Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 











UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

130 licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent, 
paid since 1£99.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atnanr Memorut), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: H.M. Tur Kiva, 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated, 


READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Treasurer: Tur Eart ov Harrowszr. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamitos, 


JNFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the orphans of 
once in good circumstances. They are received from all parts of the Empire, 
and are admitted at any ago under seven. 

Forms of nomination can be obtained from the Secretary. 

AN EARNEST APPEAL IS MADE FOR FUNDS to pay off a heavy debt te 
the Bankers, and to meet increased expenditure which the rise in the price of 
food and commodities entails. 

Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, B.N., Secy. and Supt. 

Offices: 68 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

















MEDOC. The 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 327, 3, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
phe Mi tet bw It 14/6 8/3 
1s wine wi oun 
wine usually sold at snus Richer 


“SPECTATOR.” 


—_— 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 
Ovrsrps Paces (when available) 14 A 5a 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, 
Paid-up Capital, 22,000,000. Reserve 
Fund, £1,960,000. ‘Together......... 23,960,000 








——— mer ot ore tniemianendeen £1212 0 Reserve Liability of Proprietors ......£4,000,000 
-Page (Column)..............«+« ° a 
Ss T. E Ss T E P H E. CA day He py - ° 4 Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,000 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in arrow Column (Third of Page) : C. 
bottle. On comparison it will be Half Narrow Column ............. « 220 HEAD OFFICE: 11, COBNEILE, Londen, a 
: Narrow Col 11¢e DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
found very superior to wine pA ca gps ga ; throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
usually sold at higher prices. jumn (two-thirds width of _— 4. . 
The appreciation this wine meets page) ine sso ew Zealan . 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESore also made, 
ing number of customers it pro- Companies, BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
cures us in London and the Outside Page £1616 0 DEPOSITS are received for fixed of 
Provinces gives us additional con- Breen soverbvcereccccsosenessnees 1414 0 terms which may be ascertained on application. 


fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8B Doren Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial Orders of 1 Doren Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY: 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 


Broad columnf. 





MANCHESTER: 26 Market Streot. 





Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for eve 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 

, 16s. an inch. 
wing ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss Tuacrrrar. 

‘he COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send theabove PAMPHLET, 
reprinted(by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 

t free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application te the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, nison Housa, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BABCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 
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OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 















SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S.W. 
VISITOR—H.M. THE KiNG. 
The courses of instruction in the Coliege ave intended 
thoroughly to prepare Students for Industrial Careers in 
which scientific knewleige is an essent’al. They are also 
designed to meet the ne2ds o professional iniustrial men 
desiring more advanced training. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 
BIOLOGY. 


Geveral Botany ... . Prof, FarMeER, F.R.s. 


General Zoology ... a .. Prof. MacBrrpr, F.8.s. 
Piant Physiviogy and Path- 
olog i , - .. Prof, BLackMAN, F-R.S. 
Comparative Pathology .. Prof. PLIMMER, F.8.S. 
Eutomology on ‘ .. Prof. Lerror, 
The Techuology of Woods and 
Fibres __... om ont .. Prof. Groom, 
CHEMISTRY ese one .. Prof. H. Brerrros Baker, F.n.8. 
Physical Chemistry ne » Prof, Paice. 
Organic Chemistry im .. Prof, Tuores, F.8.s, 
CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY) Prof. bons, F.x.s. 
(Fuel and Refractory mate: } Assceiats Prot. Dr. M. G. 
rials)... ee ° o . Curgistis. 
GEOLOGY ... . Prof. Watrs, F.R.S, 


Economic Mineralogy ae .. Prof. Curis. 
MATHEMATICS AND ME- 


CHANICS ... “ai on .. Prof. Forsrru, F.8.8. 
Applied Mathematics «. Prof, WurIremeaD, F.R.S. 
Prof, CALLENDAR, F.R.S. 
PHYSICS _... ooo on { Prof. the Hon. R. J. STRUTT, F.R.8. 
Prof. Watson, F.R.S. 
Astrophysics ae eve .. Prof, FowLeR, F.8.S. 
ROYAL SCHOOL CF MINES. 
MINING a one Prof. FrecHeviLye, 


METALLURGY |. - *. Prof. CARPENTER. 
TECHNOLOGY OF OIL .. Prof, Warts, ¥..3. 
AND GUILDS (ENGINEERING) COLLEGE. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 
ING AND MOTIVE POWER Prof, Da.sr, F.2.3. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING AND 
SUBVEYING ... - ... Prof. Drxow. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Prof. Marner, F.8.s. 
Full Prospectus can be obtained free from the Registrar, 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE, SOUTH KENSINGTON,S.W. 














THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—7o secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the morai and 
physical condition of the peonic by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 

2s. 4. £224 
- 2% O O| Members ... ... we soe oe 1010 0 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
0 0] Associates, with Literature 


Hon, Vice-Iresiderts .., 


Hon. Vice-Presidents .., 
ND cn, as’ en, et coe cs no cs ce. O88 
‘he Sulscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 








Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 5.W. 





The “SPECTATOR.” 


Sinjle Copies obtainable from, and Subscriptions received by, Tus 
O.p Corner Booxsrore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue InrernationaL News 
Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 
Brentano, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A., 
end 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tus Svus- 
SCRIPTION News Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI's LipraRy, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli, Paris; Tus Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King 
Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wa. Dawson anv Sons, Manning 
Chambers, Toronto, Canada; A. T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tur ANGLO-AMERICAN BooxKsELLine 
Duror, Port Said; and Wu. Dawson AND Sons, Cape Town. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX ty the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Hal- 
yewly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
er from the Office, at Is. 6d. each. By post, Is. 9d. 


BRIGHTON RAILWAY 


South Coast 
Watering Places 


with their adjacent 
MAGNIFICENT DOWNS 


OFFER AN EXCELLENT 
SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
CONTINENTAL RESORTS 


Provide entertainments suited to all tastes. Revitalising 
air, bright skies, sparkling seas, and social joys abundant. 


HASTINGS BRIGHTON 

ST. LEONARDS HOVE 

BEXHILL WORTHING 

EASTBOURNE LITTLEHAMPTON 

SEAFORD BOGNOR 

TUNBRIDGE SOUTHSEA 
WELLS ISLE OF WIGHT 


For Particulars 
write 6277 Publicity Dept., 
L.B. & S.C. Railway, 
London Bridge Terminus. 
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For the Man 
on Active Service 

































Luminous 
* Campaign” 


Watch 


During the last Boer War this Watch maintained its high 
reputation for reliability under trying conditions. 

It is compensated and jewelled. In silver case with stout 
inner dome, it is absolutely dust and damp proof. 

It is fitted with a luminous dial which shows the time on the 


blackest of nights. 


£2:10:0 


Wyre! 


} 
Nh, °° 
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breakable Mirror. 
Complete in pig- 
skin case, 8/6 


Solid Pigskin Note 
. with Photo 


Pocket, 8/6 





Best Sheffield Steel Active Service Knife, with tin opener. 
Complete in pigskin case and lanyard, 15/- Nickel-plated 
the same price. 

Active Service Accessories Catalogue Post Free 


Mapping Webb 


Silversmiths to His Majesty King George V 


158-162 Oxford St., W., 2 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
220 Regent St., W. Royal Works—Sheffield. 





O 











Cool in Hot Weather 


O have cool feet In hot weather one must wear the right sort of 
shoe, such as this Lotus 769. It is cut from brown calf—a ri 
dark shade of brown, quiet and good-looking—tanned bya a 
vegetable process which leaves the pores opener than does the 
usual chrome-tanning, so keeps the shoes naturally ventilated. Then 
the last on which is made is a remarkably comfortable one and the 
shoe—like all other Lotus—is availab'e in so many different sizes that 
there actually is a size to fit every type of foot as trimly and snugly as if 
it had been measured beforehand. e. though the sun glares down and 
the pavements blister, a man may walk cool and comfortable in Lotus— 
particularly in No. 769. 





Letters 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Manufacturers of Lotus and 
Delta Shoes 





Men's Shoes 


Lotus 21/- 


On sale everywhere, in 
353 sizes and half-sizes from 5 to 1 
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A Combination of Bright 
Virginia, Louisiana per que, 
Latakia, and other choice 
— Eastern Tobaccos. —— 


Mild and Medium White 
Strengths Label 
D. 1D. 
= 
os. 2 
In }-Ib. tins 1/8 per oz. 


For Wounded British Soldiers and 
Sailors in Military Hospitals at Home 
and for the Front at Duty Free Rates. 

Terms on application to BD rhe In Bran: 


Jobn Player & Sons, Nottingham. 977% (of Gt. Britain & Ireland) 
P45 A mited. 
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CONSTABLE AND COMPANY LTD. 


By EMILE VERHAEREN, 
BELGIUM’S AGONY. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE CLOISTER. 2s. net. 


“More and more clearly M. Verhaeren emerges from the present 
conditions as the voice of Belgium. Only he seems able to speak 
for the whole nation.” —Times. Lo 
ROUMANIA AND THE GREAT WAR. 21; 


R. W. SETON. WATSON (“Scotus Viator”), Author of “‘ The Soathern 
Slay Question,” &c. 28, net. 














PAN-GERMANISM. By ROLAND G. USHER. 
Popular Edition. te. net 

PAN-AMERICANISM. By the Author of “PAN- 
GERMANISM.” 8s. Gd. net. 


THE ROAD TOWARD PEACE. by c. W. 


ELIOT, President Emeritus of Harvard University. 4s. 6d. net, 


WAR AND CHRISTIANITY: From the 


Russian Point of View. Three Conversations by VLADIMIR 
SOLOVYOP. With an Introduction by STEPHEN GRAHAM, 46. 6d. 


net. 


PEACE AND WAR IN EUROPE. By GILBERT 


SLATER, Author of “ The Making of Modern England.” 26 Gd. net. 
BRITISH WAR FINANCE, 1914-15. By 
W. R. LAWSON, Author of “ British Railways.” 69, net. 





New Fiction. 
MILLSTONE (2nd Impression). By HAROLD BEGBIE. 6s. 


JAUNTY oe ¢ CHARGE (2nd Impression), By Mrs. GEORGE 
WEMYSS. 


HYSSOP. hag M.T. H. SADLER. 6s. 


THE DEVIL IN A NUNNERY. 
4e. 6d. net. 


A VILLAGE ROMEO AND JULIET. By GOTTFRIED 
KELLER, With an Introduction by EDITH WHARTON. Ss. Gd. net. 


THE SWEET-SCENTED NAME. By F. SOLOGUB. 
With an Introduction by STEPHEN GRAHAM. 4e., 6d. net. 


ANGELA’S BUSINESS. By H.SYDNOR HARRISON. 68. 
IN A DESERT LAND. By VALENTINA HAWTREY. 6s, 


Constable & Co. Ltd. 10 Orange ns W. c. 


a = = — = = = 


CHURCH ARMY WAR WORK. 


RECREATION HUTS or TENTS 
and CAMP CHURCH ROOMS, 


with C.A. workers, in England, 

France, Malta, and Egypt. Huts 

£300. Tents £150. Church Rooms 
£130. Week’s working £2. 


HOSPITAL in NORTH FRANCE 





By F. 0. MANN. 














for Allied wounded, under St. 
John’s. 100 beds. C.A. orderlies, 
Week’s working £150. Named 


bed £50. 


AMBULANCE CARS. 


Maintenance of Staff under British 

Red Cross £3 weekly, £39 for three 

months per Car: £0975 for convoy 
of 25. 








REGREATION ROOMS for SOLDIERS’ and 
SAILORS’ WIVES. £100 equips. £2 
week’s working. 

BRITISH PRISONERS IN GERMANY. £100 
for 500 Parcels of Food and Comforts. 
WIVES, WIDOWS, and ORPHANS of 
Soldiers and Sailors received and com- 
forted in Fresh Air Homes. £2 gives 2 

weeks’ rest to mother and 2 children. 

CANTEENS (non-intoxicants) for munition 
workers, self-supporting after first cost. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s a/e Church Army,” payable 


to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Head- 


Mr. Heinemann’ s New Books 





- Living Piece of Seieen 


THE SOUL OF THE WAR 


By PHILIP CIBBS. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“It is a living piece of literature—dignified, un- 
hysterical, and strong. Likely to survive as an 
historical document among the most suggestive and 
significant of its time.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 





“Trath, Sincerity and Candour.” 


THE SOUL OF THE WAR 


“Not a book for the faint-hearted or the empty-headed 
—if there be any such left. The others should read it 
for its truth, its sincerity, and the candour of its 
eriticism.”—MR. PUNCH. 





“* Admirably written with clear insight.” 


THE SOUL OF THE WAR 


“It is a delightful book. . .. Poetry runs through the 
book and deep feeling, and a very human sympathy 
with suffering ... admirably written, with very clear 
insight. Its style is lively and entertaining, Nothing 
nearly so good has yet been written on the se 7 

—GLOB 


“ Brilliant Impressionism.””—Times. 


THE SOUL OF THE WAR 


“One of the most readable books yet published... 
filled with love and pity, and is written with the 
natural and unforced sense of style that can never 
fail to appeal.”—ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


THE LITTLE MAN, & Other Satires. 
By John Calsworthy. 6s. 


“One cannot read this book without feeling that the author is 
in love with the human race even while his wit plays most 
sharply on the vicious follies of mankind. ... The volumo is 
nobly impressive, thoughtful, distinguished by beauty of style, 
and often as amusing as it is incisive.”—Standard, 


THE FAITHFUL. A Play. 3; sonn Masefio'd, 
Author of “ Philip the King.” 3s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is very fine—finer, to our mind, than any work Mr. Mase- 
field has yet done for the stage.”—Evening Standard, 


THE POISON WAR. 


5s. net. 











By A. A. Roberts, 


“Those who wish to peep into the chamber of horrors of the 
German military mentality should read this book.” —Morning Post, 


RUSSIA AND DEMOCRACY. 1. 


German Canker in Russia. By C. de Wesselitsky. With 
a Preface by Henry Cust. Ils. net. 
“ His peculiar facilities for obtaining ‘inside information’ make 


his contributions to diplomatic history of great value.”—Times. 


AMERICA 72 GERMAN PERIL, 
By H. P. Okie. 2s. 6d. net. 


“ An instructive criticism of Germany’s character, history, and 
ambitions ; and a vigorous statement of the internal daager of the 
United States in the event of war.”—Times, 


“ Phases of the World War,” 
address on application, 


Illustrated pamphlet, post free to any 


—ES== ————— SS 





quarters, Bryanston Street, 


Marble Arch, London, W. 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford &t., London, W.C. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


THE GREAT 
SETTLEMENT 


By C. ERNEST FAYLE. With an Introduction 
by VISCOUNT ESHER. With Maps. 6s, net. 
“We heartily welcome the appearance of so thoughtful a 
book because it is a distinct advantage that the subject 
should be discussed with the knowledge and in the temperate 
spirit which Mr. Fayle’s work everywhere displays ... a most 
valuable contribution towards that great end.”—The Globe. - 


KULTUR AND 
CATASTROPHE 


By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, Editor of 
“The Field.” Crown 8vo. 1s, net, 

These vigorous and concise pages form a continuation of the 
same author’s earlier ange’ late Krupp and Kultur.” 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 444, JULY. 6e. 
1. INSHORE FISHERIES AND NAVAL DEEDS. By Sreruey Rurwoups. 
2. TASSO'S LATER VERSE. By Hewar Oxonistox. 

3, RECENT PEERAGE CASES. By J. H. Rounp. 
4 PATRIOTISM. By Tas Dsax or Sr. Pavt’s, 
5. THE WAR AND INDIAN WHEAT. By W. H. Monzgtamp, C.LE.,C.8.1L 

6. THE DARDANELLES, By Watrer Lear. 

7. NIETZSCHE AND GERMAN EDUCATION. By A. W. G. Bawpat, 
8. GERMAN METHODS IN ITALY. By Atserr Batt, 
9. WAR, WOUNDS, AND DISEASE. By Pror. Siz W. Osrex, M.D. 

10. THE CALIPHATE, By Srawier Lane-Poora. 

11, THE MOTOR INDUSTRY AND THE WAR. By Horacz Wrarr. 

12. DRAMATIS PERSONZ OF THE ITALIAN CRISIS. By E. J. Ditton. 


13. —, ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE ALLIED POWERS, By Epaar 
RAMMOND. 
14, “= ZON Pe. SEGURA, CONTRABAND, AND SEARCH. By J. P. 
atg, LL.D. 
15. THE COURSE OF THE WAR. 
i. BY LAND. By Cotonzt W. P. Broop (with maps), 
ii, BY SEA, By Ancuizatp Hurp. 


London: JOHN MURRAY. 


FromWELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S List 
Dr. Scott Holland’s New Book of Reminiscences 


A BUNDLE OF 
MEMORIES. 


By HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, 


Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford. 

It is ten years since Dr.-Holland first revealed to the ordinary 
reader how charming and intimate was his gift of appreciation of 
the great figures in English social life of the past half-century. 
Dr. Holland has published nothing of the kind since his “ Personal 
Studies " appeared and went into many editions. These studies, 
no less personal and brilliant, will be greatly welcome. 

The book in demand at the Libraries and reviewed in all the leading 
papers. A BUNDLE OF MEMORIES, Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


SO AS BY FIRE. py unenry scorr 
HOLLAND, Canon of Christ Church. Cloth, 2s. net; paper, 
1s. net. Notes on various aspects of the War, its causes, its 
effects, and its problems for the future. [Now Ready. 


By the BISHOP of LONDON. 
A DAY OF GOD. Five Addresses on the 


War by the Right Hon. and Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON 
INGRAM, D.D., Lord Bishop of London. 1s. net. 


Contents :—Drinking the Cup—A Call to Arms—Christ or 
Odin—Women and the War—The Day of the Lord. 


THE EYES OF FLAME. 


This volume includes many striking Addresses, and among 
others the Addresses at the Guildhall in 1913, and the one on 
“The Invocation of Saints.” Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


LIFE FOR EVER AND EVER. 


The address to the Canadians in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
A blank space for a portrait of relatives and friends. 84d. net. 

















WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 3 and 4 Paternoster 
Buildings, London, E.C.; and 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 








Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


“If Lever’s pen lives at all to-day it does so in the hands of 
Miss Somerville and Miss Martin Ross, the authors of ‘Some 
Experiences of an Irish R.M.’”—Daily Chronicle. 


IN MR. KNOX’S COUNTRY, 
By E. C2. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROssg., 
With 8 Dlustrations in Two Colours by E. ©. Somervitia 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Such a book is twice blessed in these days of anxiety. Fora 
few hours (seeing that it must be read slowly to be properly 
appreciated) it relieves the tension:”—Evening Standard, 








NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“THE HEART OF THE MOOR.” 
Through a Dartmoor Window. 23, 
BEATRICE CHASE. With 6 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. net, 


“Lovers of the moorland, and especially those who have seen 
and known the tors and streams of Devonshire, will weloome the 
appearance of another volume from the hand of the author of 
‘The Heart of the Moor.’”—Scotsman. 


Everyone should read the important article on ECONOMIC 
ENDURANCE in the EDINBURGH REVIEW of July 
by the Editor, Mr. HAROLD COX. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Edited by HAROLD COX. 
No, 453. JULY. Price 6s. 








Faith and Work: Selections from the 
Gleanings of Long Years. By EARL BRASSEY, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

*,* This volume is published at the compiler’s own expense, and 
the whole of the proceeds received by him will be contributed to 

War Charities. 





Life of John Edward Nassau Moles- 
worth, D.D., an Eminent Divine of the 
Nineteenth Century. By Sir GUILFORD LIND. 
SEY MOLESWORTH, KC.LE., his youngest Son. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [In a few days. 


of Artillery. By Lieut.-Coloned 
. HIME, late Royal Artillery. Svo. 6s. net. 
[On Monday nezt. 
Parts I. and IIT. of this book are a Second and Revised Edition 
of the Author's “Gunpowder and Ammunition,” which is now out of 
print. 


Fungoid Diseases of Farm and Garden 
Crops. By THOMAS MILBURN, Ph.D., N.D.A., N.D.D. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. [On Monday nest. 





The Origin 
HENRY W. L 








The House Fly: a Slayer of Men. By 
F. W. FITZSIMONS, F.Z.S., F.R.M.S., &c., Director, Port 
Elizabeth Museum. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 1s. net. 





The Future Life. By the Rev. F. HOMES DUDDEN, 
D.D., Vicar of St. John’s, Notting Hill. Crown 8vo. Paper 
covers, ls. net; cloth, 1s, 6d. net. [On Monday nezt. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 


The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil. 
Translated from the Latin into English 
Prose. By J. W. MACKAIL, F.B.A.,M.A., LL.D. New 
EpiTi0n, Revisep. Feap. 8vo, gilt top. Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 
33. net. [On Monday nezt. 

*.* Mr. Mackail has revised this Edition so as to bring tt inte 
conformity with the standard Oxford Text of Virgil. 

“ All is clean and wholesome; there is a golden-age sweetness 
and simplicity everywhere.”—Spectator. 


NOVELS AND STORIES 
By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
CHEAPER IMPRESSIONS. Price 2s. 6d. net each volume. 


The Manor Farm. With Frontispiece by Claud C. da 
Pré Cooper. [On Monday nezt. 


Pastorals of Dorset. With Illustrations by Claud C. du 
Pré Cooper. [On Monday nezt. 


#.* Seven other Volumes will be published in due course. 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.,39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE 


_ By F. S. OLIVER, 
Author of “The Life of Alexander Hamilton,” &c, 8vo. 6s. net. 


Tux Osserver.—“ Mr. Oliver’s book is one which no honest 
mind can read without receiving deep impressions, and which no 
patriotic pen can discuss just now without considerable restraint.” 


rT} NEW 


“WINSTON CHURCHILL’S }E¥., 


A Far Country. sy wiNsToN CHURCHILL, 
Author of “The Inside of the Cup,” “Richard Carvel,” &c. 
Illustrated. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tux Giosr.— Mr. Churchill has written no better novel than this, Itisa 
big, strong story, pulsating with the vitality of a very live people.” 


The Paradise of Dante Alighieri. 
An Experiment in Literal Verse Translation. By CHARLES 
L. SHADWELL, D.C.L. With an Introduction by Joun 
W. Macxam, LL.D., F.B.A., F.R.S.L. Extra Crown 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION, WITH A NEW ESSAY BY 
PROFESSOR W. M. GELDART. 


Property. its Duties and Rights—Historically, Philo- 
sophically and Religiously Regarded. Essays by Prof. L. T. 
HOBHOUSE, Canon RASHDALL, A. D. LINDSAY, Dr. 
VERNON BARTLET, Dr. A. J. CARLYLE, H. G. WOOD, 
M.A., and Canon SCOTT HOLLAND. With an Introduction 
by the BISHOP OF OXFORD. Second Edition, with a New 
Essay on Some Aspects of the Law of Property in England 
by Prof. W. M. GELDART. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Patt Mart Gazerre.—“ These essays contain much food for thought... . 
We imagine they will help more to the elucidation of the Christian ideal of 
rty than to a practical reform of the distribution of property. But from 

any point of view they are worth studying.” 


The Japanese Problem in the 
United States. ny © A. MILLIS, Professor 


of Economics, University of Kansas. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 6d. net. 


VOL. V. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Writings of John Quincy Adams. 
Edited by W. C. FORD. Vol. V., 1814-1816. 8vo. 15s. net. 
*,* Previously published—Vols. L-IV. 15s. net each. 
































At the Front with Three Armies. 


Demy 8vo, Cloth. Price 6s, net, 


By 
GRANVILLE FORTESCUE 
(Special Correspondent of The Daily Teiegraph), 
“An absorbing book of adventure and observation by one who 
mw the war from three angles.” 





ANDREW MELROSE, Ltd., 3 York Street, W.C, 


Messrs. SOTHERAN have opened ‘ 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, W. Hall), 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 
Telegrams: Bookmen, London. 


OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, Eleventh Ed.; 
Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1865; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1851; 
Browning's Works, 17 Vols.; Jackson's French Court; Handley Cross, 1854; 
Jorrocts’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Plain or Ringlets, 
1358; Memoirs of Cusanova; Lever’s Works,—HECTOR’S Great Boukshop, 
Birmingham. 





(opposite Prince’s 


Telephone: Mayfair 3501, 

















SALES BY AUCTION. 
BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, July 27, and two following days, at ONE 
clock precisely, 
BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, comprising the 
Ropers of Frank Stuart ~ “wep Esq. (deceased); the property of Arthur 
keby Price, Esq. (deceased), of High House, Hook Heath, Woking; the 
ae! of the late Francis Roche, Esq., and the late Major J. E. F. H. 
he, 2rd Dragoon Guards, of Tregunter, Brecoushire; the property of 
Thomas B. Winter, Esq. (deceased), of 81 Shooters Hill Road, Blackheath; and 
other properties, 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 
and HODGE 


COINS AND MEDALS. 
h ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No, 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, July 29, and following day, at ONE o'clock 
precisely, 

GREBK, ROMAN, ENGLISH, and FOREIGN COINS and MEDALS, the 
Wet, of the late Thomas B, Winser, Esq., of Blackheath, ne ponent of 

- H. Sitwell, Esq., of Eastbourne, aud the property of the Rt. Honourable 
the Earl of Northesk. 





NELSON’S LIST. 





New 6s. Novels. 


JUST READY. 


SALUTE TO 
ADVENTURERS 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 


In this romance the reader will learn how Andrew Garvali, a 
student of Edinburgh College, falls in with Muckle John Gib, the 
strangest figure of the Covenanting Wars; how he sought h is 
fortune in Virginia, and strove hard against the apathy and 
prejudice of the planters; how ‘he led a party over the Biue 
Mountains and found out the secret of the Indian invasion ; how 
he met an old acquaintance, and by a desperate venture saved the 
colony and won a proud lady. 


DOCTOR SYN 


By RUSSELL THORNDIKE. 
A stirring novel of the Romney Marshes in the old smuggling 
and privateering days. 


Two 


The only popular guide to the Income Tax, so arranged 
that any reader can find in a minute exactly what he 
wants to know. It contains full information about War 


Taxation, and instructions for obtaining abatements, 
deductions, &c. 


1s. 
net. 





Second Large Impression. 


HILAIRE BELLOC’S 
WAR BOOK 6s. net. 


“An extremely brilliant and lucid volume. It moves with a 
sweep, does not concern itself unduly with details. It deals with 
the origivs of the War and the forces opposed. A valuable section 


compares the French and German theories of war.”—The Times. 
“ Stimulating, exciting, and irresistibly instructive.” 
—Daily News, 


~NEW VOLUMES of the 
NELSON LIBRARIES: 


is. net. The Pleasant Land of France. 
By R. E. Prornero 

7d. nei. Sampson Rideout, Quaker 
By Una L. Sinuerrap 
7d. net. The Sowers. By H. Seron Meraimman 
is. nett La Comtesse Pauline de 
Beaumont Par A. Barnovx 
is. net. Poesies Par ALreep pg Vieny 

10d, net. Lettres Persanes, &c. 





(Montesquieu) Introduction par Emits Faouer 


9 
MR. JOHN BUCHAN’S 
Just Ready. Volume VI. is. net. 
The Campaign on the Niemen and the Narev, 
the Struggle in the Carpathians, Neuve 
Chapelle, and the First Attempt upon the 
Dardanelles. 
“ As this history progresses one’s admiration increases for the 
clearness with which Mr. Buchan is able to present, in a true 
historical perspective, events so recent and so confused, and to 
retain always a proper balance of historical, military, and human 
interests. It is almost as if Kinglake had published his 
‘Invasion of the Crimea’ in monthly parts while the Crimean 
War was still going on. newed praise must be given to the 


excellent war maps and diagrams which illustrate the text.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 


A Map Book of the 
World - Wide War 


containing 56 Maps 7} by 6} inches 
and a 


Diary of the War 














May be viewed two days prior, Cutalogues may be had, 





Coloured Wrapper. 7d. net. 
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THE FRENCH WOUNDED 
EMERGENCY FUND 


President: THE MARCHIONESS OF LINLITHGOW 


Vice-Presidents : 
THE COUNTESS OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES 
THE VISCOUNTESS BRYCE THE LADY ROBERT CECIL 
THE LADY MERSEY THE LADY RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN 
LADY RITCHIE MRS. HERBERT HOOVER AND OTHERS 
Hon. Secretary; MISS EVELYN WYLD 
Hon. Treasurer; THE HONBLE. CYRIL RUSSELL 
Bankers: THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, PICCADILLY 
Hon. Auditor: J. S. LEE, Esq., H.M. Exchequer and Audit Department 















































In these days of multitudinous appeals, a cause must stand upon its merits. No claim 
is more instant than the claim of the wounded for succour, The Country’s response to 
the funds of the British Red Cross Joint Committee shews this. In round figures, 
300,000 is about the tale of our own wounded. The French have had to watch a front 
of 500 miles compared with the 40 miles in Flanders and perhaps 6 miles in Gallipoli on 
which England’s activities have been chiefly concentrated. They must therefore have been 
called upon to deal with at least thrice this number of wounded. 























No strain likely to be thrown upon our own organisations can compare with this daily 
call upon those of our Ally, 


It was as a reserve line of assistance in cases of emergency that the French Wounded 
Emergency Fund was organised. From the early days of November, when 17 Bales of 





necessaries were dispatched in a week, the calls have grown until recently 156 Bales went 





out in 6 days. Some 400 different Hospitals are now being assisted. 





ONE THOUSAND POUNDS PER WEEK IS THE LEAST SUM WHICH 
WILL ENABLE THE FUND TO CONTINUE THIS VITAL WORK. THE 
CALLS UPON IT HAVE GROWN SO INSISTENT THAT THE CASH IN 
HAND TO-DAY SUFFICES FOR BARELY ONE WEEK’S WORK. 


THE NEED IS GREAT AND IMMEDIATE ASSISTANCE IS ESSENTIAL. 


The Administrative Expenses of the Fund are practically nil. Even the motor-service in 
the sixteen Départements at present served is voluntary. The Fund distributes essential 
comforts and clothing, but above all Hospital Supplies—from instruments and chloroform 
to bandages and lint. It is so organised that the response to urgent appeals can be 
dispatched on the day of receipt, and consignments have been delivered in remote Norman 
and Breton towns within 48 hours. Supporters of the Fund need not fear overlapping. 
It reports weekly to the Croix Rouge Frangaise and to other Societies upon the Hospitals 
assisted and the nature of the assistance rendered, 


THE FRENCH WOUNDED EMERGENCY FUND 
34 Lownpes Square, Lonpon, S.W. 
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